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PREFACE. 



SOMEWHERE down in the dark unfathomed basements 
under Guildhall lie the strata of old report books. To 
most of the world they are all valueless rubbish : but a pro- 
specting party might discover much of interest to Old Emanuels. 
The City Corporation have been faithful guardians of all legaL 
documents entrusted to them. Estate and money transactions 
have been most carefully filed and recorded; meanwhile the 
unconsidered trifles that a historian needs to enliven his narrative 
have been buried and forgotten. There is no material avail- 
able for a history of Emanuel School on the scale, say, of 
Miss Day's charming book on the Grey Coat foundation. 

Still, the 2 1 St year of the School in its new home must 
needs be commemorated, and, as the oldest inhabitant, I am 
moved to unburdtjn myself of reminiscences gathered from the 
repertories of the Lord Mayors, local traditions, and works of 
reference. I have to thank Mr. Horace S. Smith, the present 
Clerk of the Emanuel Hospital Charity, for placing at my 
disposal what material was within his power; also the Rev. 
Arthur Chilton, M.A., Head Master, and Mr. Spencer Smith, 
Clerk to the Caovernors, for much kind assistance and advice. 
The size has been chosen to facilitate binding up with the 
Magazine, prospectus, and other official papers. 
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OUR NOBLE FOUNDERS. 



• T? MANUEL SCHOOL 
l~^_, takes for its arms 
those of its founders, 
Gregory Fiennes, last Lord 
Dacre of the South, and Lady 
Ann Dacre his wife. There 
is a special fitness in this, 
because they left no children 
to continue their line and in- 
herit these arms, the barony 
passing to another family. 
And in spite of Voltaire's 
opinion that " Whoever 
ARMS OF DACKE FAMILY servcs Ws country well has 

no need of ancestors," we 
hftYC a right to be proud of our heraldry. Nor will it be deemed 
unfitting — as they put it in crib translations — to commence the 
Story of Emanuel School with some account of the noble race 
to which the Dacres belonged. 

The armorial bearings surmounting the Dacre tomb, a copy 
of which is in the School Chapel, consist, in the centre, of the 
Dacre quarterings ; on the left, looking towards the tomb, the 
arms of Lord and Lady Dacre are coupled on the same shield. 
The opposite shield bears the arms of Lady Dacre's family (the 
SackviUes). 

First we will consider the great shield in the centre, which 
is identical with half that on the left-hand side. Above it 
hangs the Dacre helmet, and on either side it is supported by 
the Dacre wolf-dogs. These dogs are also reproduced at the 
feet of the two recumbent figures in a crouching attitude, just 
as they are in the fine tomb to the second Lord Dacre of the 
South, deceased in 1534, in Hurstmonceux Church. This same 
emblem can also be seen ca ved in stone over the gateway 
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of Hurstmonceux Castle, where it bears the Dacre banner with 
three lions rampant. Underneath is the family motto, ''Pour 
Bien Desirer." 

The quarterings in heraldic language are as follows : 

1. Azure, three lions or (Fiennes). 

2. Quartering gules, three escallops argent (Dacre). 

3. Or three bars gules a label azure (Moulton). 

4. Cheeky or and gules (Vaux). 

5. Azure sem^e de lys and fretty or (Morville). 

6. Azure a chief or, three chevronels in base interlaced 

(Fitzhugh). 

7. Barry of eight argent and gules a fleur de lis sable 

(Staveley). 

8. Azure, a bend between six crosslets or (Fumeaux). 

9. Barry of six argent and azure, on a bend gules three 

martlets or (Grey). 

10. Vaire a fess gules (Marmion). 

11. Or, three chevrons gules, a chief vaire (St Quentin). 

12. Barry of ten or and azure, an eagle displayed gules 

(Gemigan). Our School Shield lacks some of these. 

Poulson's " History of Holderness " gives the Dacre pedigree 
in full, tracing it from Herbert de St. Quentin, who came over 
with William the Conqueror, an ancestor of many of our best 
families. 

It is supposed that the first Herbert de St. Quentin received 
from William the Conqueror the manors of Skipsea, Mapleton, 
Woodhall, and Brandesburton ; but the earliest transaction of 
which we have any record is a grant by Hubert de St. Quentin, 
early in the reign of King John, whereby the Abbot and convent 
of Meaux have licence to make a ditch between Hayholt and 
Brandesburton, and again in Henry HI.'s reign, William St. 
Quentin, son of the above, is recorded as having granted to one 
William, son of Robert the Cleric (one of those incidental 
documentary proofs that the mediaeval clergy frequently married), 
certain lands in Brandesburton and four closes of pasture, 
** Ubi boves pascunt,'* free of all secular service, at the yearly rent 
of a pound of pepper and twopence at Pentecost, with certain 
duties in case of foreign wars. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, Lora, daughter of 
Sir Herbert St. Quentin, married Sir Robert Grey, brother of John 
Marmion. Walter Grey, Chancellor of England and Archbishop 
of York, in the reign of Henry III., had purchased the manor of 
Rotherfield in Oxfordshire, since called Rotherfield-Grays, and 
left it to his younger brother, who was created Baron Grey in 
1297 ; but the family belonged to an older barony in Yorkshire. 
Their relations, the Marmions of Tamworth, dated from the 
Norman Conquest. The name is familiar to most of us from the 
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Marmion of Sir Walter Scott's poem, who jilted Lady Constance 
of Beverley, and was slain at Flodden Field. There was another 
Marmion whose Christian name was Shakerley, who, in the reign 
of Ciiarles I., was an officer in tiie troop raised by Sir John 
Suckling, for service against the Scots. He wrote three plays, 
** Holland's Leaguer," " A Fine Companion," and " The Anti- 
quary," the latter, a drama of considerable merit, reprinted in 
Dodsley's Collection. Sir Robert Grey had no sons, but his 
daughter Elizabeth married Henry Fitzhugh. Finally, with his 
granddaughter Alice (her sister Elizabeth married Sir William 
Parr, grandfather of Katherine Parr, Henry VIII.'s last queen), 
the estates passed into the Fiennes family. This is how Lor4 
Dacre was able to endow us with the Manor of Brandesburton, 
from which we still draw a considerable revenue. 

Now we must follow out another line of ancestors. Among 
the warriors who accompanied William the Conqueror were 
three brothers, Hubert, Ranulph, and Robert Vaux or de 
Vallibus. Each is the parent of a distinguished family in 
England. The eldest settled at Gilksland in Cumberland, and 
founded the barony there; from the second, is derived Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, and the third is the ancestor of Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., was 
responsible for a good many quaint pieces of poetry. But we 
are here only concerned with the Vaux of Gillesland. 

'^ Gillesland," says Camden, ''is a tract so cut and mangled 
with brooks, and so full of rivulets, that I should have supposed 
it to have taken its name from these gills, had I not read in the 
register of Lanercost Church that one Gill, son of Bueth, in the 
Charter of Henry II., also called Gilbert, anciently held it, and 
probably left his name to it." This Gill, son of Bueth, made 
himself very unpleasant to the Vauxes, insisting on his rights 
to the manor from Saxon times. Robert, second Lord Vanx, 
when quite a youth, thought it an ingenious way of settling the 
dispute, to invite Gill to a conference and run him through. 
Then, repenting of the deed, he fled to London, and studied at 
the Inns of Court. In later life he is described as a man of 
great valour and learned in law, who went justice itinerant into 
Cumberland in the 24th year of the reign of Henry II. He was 
made Sheriff of Cumberland, as well as Governor of Carlisle. 
In expiation of Gill's murder he founded Lanercost Priory, and 
endowed it with a large portion of the disputed estate. 

You will remember that one of the four Knights who 
murdered St Thomas A'Beckett was named Hugh Morville, and 
that after they had left the Archbishop dead at the altar, they 
burst open his stables, seized on his horses, and rode to Knares- 
borough, where Morville had a castle. They hoped to remain 
there till they might hear how the King would take the news 
of their unlawful enterprise; but popular indignation was too 
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much for them, and the inhabitants refused to supply their 
needs. According to the old Chronicler, they despaired utteriy 
of pardon, fleeing one into one place, another into another, so 
that within four years, they all died an evil death. However, 
Hugh Morville seemed to have prospered mightily, and escaped 
the fate that overtook the rest by procuring pardon from Rome, 
and going on a pilgrimage. A few years later he obtained from 
King John leave to fortify his manor house, and have a fair 
there every year and a market every week. And for the com- 
paratively moderate sum of fifteen marks, the King gave him 
special permission to enjoy his Court at Burgh-onSands, with 
liberties of toll, theam, infangthief, fire-and-water ordeal, and 
such like royal privileges. Through his wife, Helewise de 
Stutville, he secured very considerable additions to his estate. 
If the shadow of the martyred Archbishop's curse hung over him 
at all, it deprived him of sons to perpetuate his name, and the 
local nobility seem to have fought shy of his daughter Ada, in 
spite of her fine expectations. She married Thomas of Multon 
in Lincolnshire, and their son, also named Thomas Multon, 
married Maud, daughter of the sixth Baron Vaux of Gillesland. 
The last Thomas de Multon was summoned to Parliament in 
1307, and he died in 13 13. With the marriage of his daughter 
to Ralph, Baron Dacre, we are introduced to the name by which 
we best know the family. 

We are told that the title of Dacre is derived from the 
Crusades, when some member of the family distinguished himself 
gallantly under Richard Coeur de Lion, at the siege of Acre. Sir 
Walter Scott recalls the story in "The Lay of the Last Minstrel : " 

" To back and guard the Archer band 
Lord Dacre*s bill men were at hand, 
A hardy race in Irthing bred, 
With kirtles white and crosses red. 
Arrayed beneath the banner tall, 
That streamed o'er Acre's conquered wall." 

Be this as it may, the first Dacre called to Parliament is Ralph 
de Dacre, in 132 1. 

Dacre is a village in Cumberland, and it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it is named after the Dacre family, or whether they derive 
the name from their castle there, the old battered keep of which 
is still standing. A William de Dacre was Sheriff of Cumberland 
in the reign of Henry IH. The name also occurs in a Charter 
of the sixth year of Edward I., wherein Ranulf de Dacre is 
authorised to establish a market at Orton, in conjunction with 
Thomas de Musgrave, who divided ownership of the manor with 
him. The sixth Baron Dacre was summoned to Parliament in 
141 2, as Thomas, Lord Dacre of Gillesland. He was chief 
Forester of Inglewood in Cumberland, and married the daughter 
of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. 
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So we see how the story told on the shield is one oi many 
vast estates, which, lacking male heirs, were acquired by adven- 
turous sons-in-law; our two separate threads being interwoven 
when Joan Dacre married Sir Richard Fiennes, of Hurstmonceux, 
Constable of the Tower, and Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of Edward IV. The manors and titles con- 
cerned were now very numerous, and much litigation ensued with 
Sir Humfrey Dacre, Lady Joan's uncle, as to their ownership. 
Eventually this was adjusted by the King acting as arbitrator. 
The manors in Lincolnshire and Lancashire were to go to Sir 
Richard Fiennes, who was to be known in future as Lord Dacre 
of the South ; but the ancient barony of Gillesland, as the capital 
seat of the Vaux line, was to be retained by Sir Humfrey, with 
the title of Baron Dacre of Gillesland. 

Sir Humfrey Dacre, as Baron of Gillesland, had the lion's 
share of the estates. His brother, who previously claimed the 
barony, was slain at the battle of Wakefield, and attainted as 
a Lancastrian, that side being just then the unlucky one. 
Sir Humfrey died in 1509, and was succeeded by his son, who 
married Elizabeth, Baroness of Graystock and Wemm. Their 
son, William, styled himself " Lord Dacre, of Gillesland, 
Graystock, and Wemm." He married a daughter of George 
Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury. A peculiar distinction 
attaches to him, for he was the only State prisoner of the reign 
of Henry VIII. ever declared not guilty. When arraigned in 
Westminster Hall, in 1535, his frank and manly bearing is said 
to have saved his life by confounding the hired accusers. 

His eldest son, Thomas, succeeded, but died only three years 
after his father, leaving four infant children, George, Anne, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. George, while still a boy, was killed by 
the fall of a wooden vaulting-horse. Their uncle, Leonard 
Dacre, claimed in tail male, but a year later was attainted and 
banished, as being concerned in a conspiracy with Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; so were his two brothers, Edward and Francis. 
Francis Dacre, the last of the brothers, lived well into the reign 
of Charles L, and made several attempts to be allowed to 
prove his innocency. But Queen Elizabeth was not inclined 
to be generous, nor to forfeit the large slice of the estates 
which fell to the Crown, owing to lack of a male heir capable 
of claiming the entail. 

Still, there was a considerable patrimony to which the three 
sisters were co-heirs. Meanwhile, their mother had married 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, being his third wife. The 
estates seemed a nice addition to the Norfolk property, so the 
stepfather arranged to marry the three girls to his three sons 
by a former wife. Only two of them, however, survived for the 
arrangement to be carried out. Anne married Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, and the Graystock estate still continues in this £unily. 
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William Howard, the third son, married Elizabeth, and took the 
Naworth estate as his share ; he was ancestor of the Earls of 
Suffolk. The Barony of Dacre of Gillesland has since continued 
as one of the honours of the Earls of Carlisle, as descendants 
of Philip, Earl of Arundel. 

We can now return to the Dacres of the South, who more 
particularly concern us, as " Emanuels." When Joan Dacre 
married Sir Richard Fiennes, she brought him the Barony, but 
only a comparatively small estate ; not that the Jb iennes family 
wanted wealth, for they were experts in the gentle art of acquiring 
real estate, whether by marriage or other means. I have had 
occasion to look up a good deal of local history, especially in 
Kent and Sussex, and it seems as if one were nearly always 
turning up transactions with the Fiennes. 

They had property in all kinds of places in the fifteenth 
century, including part of the Manor of Clapham within sight 
of the present Emanuel School. This particular estate was 
acquired by the marriage of Ingelram de Fiennes with Sybil de 
Tingrie, daughter of Pharamuse of Boulogne, and great niece 
of Maud, the Queen of Stephen. This Ingelram was slain at 
the siege of Acre in 1190. His widow gave a hide uf land 
in Balham to the Abbey of Bee in Normandy, and hence we 
get the name of Tooting Bee. John de Fiennes, the first 
mentioned of this name (derived from a village near Boulogne), 
accompanied the Conqueror, and was by him made hereditary 
Constable of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
These offices continued in the family for five gererations, when, 
in the time of King John, it was discovered that the chief 
Castle of the Kingdom, " which was, as it were, the lock and 
key of the whole realm," was in the hands of a foreigner, the 
Fiennes having still their domicile at Boulogne. The Wardenship 
was therefore transferred to Hubert de Burgh and the Fiennes 
compensated with land elsewhere. 

In the reign of Edward II., Sir John de Fiennes acquired 
what was to be afterwards their most famous place of residence, 
Hurstmonceux, by marrying Maud Monceux, whose family had 
owned it since the Conquest, as well as Compton Monceux in 
Hampshire. The Monceux are a well-known French family, and 
have a chateau of the name, forty miles south of Paris. In the 
chancel of the church at Hurstmonceux, you can still read the 
fine brass, with an inscription in quaint Norman-French, praying 
for the soul of Sir William Fiennes, who died in 1402. His two 
sons raised the name of Fiennes to its greatest eminence. The 
younger one. Sir James, was created Lord Say, and made High 
Treasurer of England. The elder. Sir Roger, became Treasurer 
of the Household of King Henry VI. He built the castle at 
Hurstmonceux, the most magnificent palace of brickwork ever 
erected in England, or, probably, any other country. If you are 
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erer at Hastings, or Bexhill, or Eastbourne, I hope you will all 
mount your cycles and go and see it, not only for the sake of the 
place itself, and its memories, but also because your ride will take 
you through some of the loveliest scenery in the most beautiful 
of all southern counties. 

The Fiennes family seem to have understood how to paddle 
their canoes through the troubled sea of politics ; although Yorkist 
had meanwhile succeeded Lancastrian, Sir Roger's son, Sir Richard, 
first Lord Dacre of the South, managed to be Constable of the 
Tower and Lord Chamberlain. Thomas de Fiennes, the second 
Baron, preferred a quieter life, and was less ambitious of office. 
He died in 1553* and is best known for the noble monument, 
under which he lies buried, on the north side of the altar at 
Hurstmonceux, together with his son, Sir Thomas. It is a fine 
example of that period, when fretted canopies and vaults were 
most exquisite and perfect. His will directed that one hundred 
wax tapers should constantly be kept burning before it, and that a 
chantry priest should sing for his soul seven years. 

Thomas, his son, succeeded him, being then only about 16 
years old. No doubt he was a wild young fellow, with a bead- 
strong nature, not improved by being entrusted with such respon- 
sibilities, and likely to be led astray by designing companions. 
Like Shakespere, he went a poaching with a number of choice 
spirits, to punish Sir Nicholas Pelham's deer. It was a boyish 
freak, intended to annoy an unpopular neighbour. Some of the 
foresters endeavoured to circumvent the party, and an affray took 
place in Pickhay field near Hellingly, when one of them was 
killed. Deer stealing was a felony in those days and punishable 
by death in a common person ; but even murder could generally 
have been compromised by a money payment, when a noble was 
implicated. Besides, Lord Dacre does not seem to have been 
engaged in the firay at all. The author of *' Magna Britannica " 
says that the murder could not have been charged to him if he 
had pleaded not guilty. It was in the days of Tudor greed and 
wholesale confiscation, when every man hoped, by hook or crook, 
to get some picking from his neighbour's bones. 

People at court advised the young lord to throw himself on 
the King's mercy, with the result that he was executed at Tyburn 
with four of his retainers. The intriguers, " who grasped after 
his estate," failed in their object ; the land was so closely entailed 
as to baffle all interference. Indeed, it is said that to the last 
the King wavered as to whether he should grant a pardon, and 
allowed the dead lord, eventually, to be buried at Hurstmonceux 
with his fathers, instead of suffering the last indignity of a felon's 
grave. 

Thus, cruelly cut short at the age of 34, he left three children — 
Thomas, who died young ; Margaret, who was afterwards to marry 
Sampson Lennard of Knole, and continue the line of Baron 



Dacres ; and Gregoty, our Founder. The young Baron was 
restored in blood and honours at the accession of Elizabeth. 
No doubt there was a heavy fine to pay, and the estates were 
(greatly impoverished for the time. Under the able management 
of Sir Thomas Sackville, afterwards his father-in-law, Gregory 
entered the Queen's service, and was able to put his affairs into 
fairly good condition. His marriage finally seems to have cleared 
off the load of debt. In Sussex alone he owned the Hundred 
of Foxearle and part of the Hundred of Dyll, as well as the 
manors of Hurstmonceux, Gotham, Oldcourt, Coldbeach, and 
Buckholt. 

He does not appear to have taken any very active part in the 
politics of the time, according to some writers not possessing very 
brilliant abilities. Camden (Life of Elizabeth, p. ii6,) terms him 
rather "crackbrained." Sir Richard Baker refers in a kindly way 
to him. During the panic that accompanied the approach of the 
Spanish Armada, he raised a troop for the army and, in his 
address to the Queen, expressed regret that heavy lawsuits had 
crippled his means and prevented him doing more for the service 
of his country. Judging from his portrait, formerly preserved in 
the Chapel at Emanuel Hospital, he was inclined to be morose 
and taciturn. 

Turning now to the Shield on the right, bearing Lady Dacre's 
arms (Quarterly or and gules, over all a bend vair). The 
motto of the Sackville family is not given here, which is a pity, 
for it is a very excellent one, "Aut nunquam tentes, aut perficc." 
The first peculiarity that you will notice is the simplicity of 
this shield, compared with Lord Dacre's twelve elaborate 
quarterings. 

The Dacre family was 
an old one, with a pedigree 
dating from the Norman 
Conquest, and claiming 
kinship with many of the 
highest families. The 
Sackville family, although 
destined to reach a loftier 
pinnacle than the Dacre's, 
was only a new comer. 
Lady Dacre's father, Sir 
Thomas Sackville, was a 
very successfiil lawyer who 
had acquired a fine fortune 
during the Tudor troubles. 
AKHs OF sACKviLLi FAMILY. Not that Lady Dacre was 

lacking in blue blood. 
She was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, whom, indeed, 
she always called her "cousin." Her grandmother, the wife of 
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John Sackville, of Sussex, was Margaret Boleyn, daughter of Sir 
William Boleyn, and sister of Lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn's 
father. The Boleyns were descended, too, from Edward I. 
through his daughter Elizabeth, wife of Humphrey Bohun, Earl 
of Essex. 

In the person of Lady Dacre's brother, Sir Thomas Sackville, 
the family increased greatly in importance and honours. Bom in 
1527, he was a Member for Sussex in the first two Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was sent on some secret political mission 
to Rome, where he was detained a prisoner. On his return, his 
father having died, he was raised to the peerage, under the title 
of Baron Buckhurst. His expenditure was notoriously profuse, 
even for those extravagant times. Admonished by the Queen to 
imitate the thrifty example of his father (whom the wits, by 
transposition of name, dubbed ''fill sack"), he at length reformed, 
in time to save the remainder of his estate. In 1571 he was sent 
as Ambassador to Paris, and in 1580 to the Low Countries. In 
1599 he became Lord High Treasurer, and in 1604 James I. 
created him Earl of Dorset. 

Sir Thomas Sackville also occupies a niche in the history of 
English literature. He was the author of the first regular tragedy 
in our language, " Gorboduc," or, as entitled when first produced 
in 1571. "The Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex." A sanguinary 
story from early British history forms the basis of the plot. It 
exhibits considerable force of poetic conception; the verse is 
smooth and pleasing, and the moral sentiment is admirable. 
From the point of view of dramatic rules it is less satisfactory. 
The play was performed in the Inner Temple, and afterwards, 
before Queen Elizabeth. It was several times reprinted, but 
never popular, and with the rise of the great Elizabethan 
dramatists it soon became obsolete. 

Lloyd, in his " State Worthies," says of Thomas Sackville : 
" His elocution is much commended, but the excellence of his 
pen more. He was a scholar and a person of quick faculties, 
very facete, and choice in his phrase and style." Such gifts were 
not unknown among his descendants. A versified inscription, 
dated 1677, on a tomb to another Sackville in Withy ham 
Church : 



" A thirteenth child and seventh son, 
Who in his thirteenth year his race had run, 
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is signed *' Thomas Sackville," and shows real poetic merit ; and 
Charles, sixth Earl of Dorset, was celebrated by Pope as "Dorset, 
the grace of courts, the Muses' pride." 

We may safely look upon Lady Dacre as the original projector 
of Emanuel Hospital, just as a few years later a Countess of 
Dorset, her great-niece, founded a very similar institution, Sack- 
ville College at East Grinstead. And in the minds of both these 
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devout ladies, one motive at least was expiation for the sins of 
their race. The Sackvilles had grown rich on plunder and 
oppression. They owed much of their wealth to the destruction 
of the religious houses, and to the many opportunities of which 
royal favourites could avail themselves under the Tudors, for 
exacting tribute from the weak. The idea in both cases seems 
to have been a collegiate establishment, combining a haven for 
the poor with the maintenance of daily religious worship. 

Lady Dacre only survived her husband a few months. They 
rest together m the old Church at Chelsea. Their monument was 
originally erected in the More Chantry (which was Lady Dacre's 
property, together with the house where her relative, Sir Thomas 
More, formerly resided). When the church was enlarged it was 
removed to the south aisle. The two effigies, of life size, lie on a 
sarcophagus beneath an arch supported by Corinthian pillars of 
veined marble. He is in armour, with hair short, but beard 
round and of considerable length. She is habited in a gown 
and over it a long mantle with a ruff. The effigy of their one 
little infant sleeps on a smaller slab beside them. 

The one direct descendant of Gregory Fiennes and Anne 
Sackville is the great institution which they founded, and we who 
have grown up under its shadow may rightly be proud of the 
Dacre lineage and of the many named famous in English history 
with which it can claim kinship. 

The inscription on the monument runs as follows : 

IN OBITUM NOBILISSIMORUM CONJUGUM GREGORII 
D. DACRES, KT ANNiE UXORIS. 

Quos ardens copulavit Amor, Juvenilibus annis, 

Abstulit atra dies, mors inopina rapii ; 
Ille prior Fatis, Dacrorum Nobile Germen 

Occidit, in Morbum ast incidit ilia prius. 
Quae languescendo Miserae prsetsedia vitse 

Sensit, tarn duici conjuge cassa suo. 
Ut teneri cordis concordia junxerat ambos. 

Sic idem Amborum contegit ossa locus. 
Quos jungit tumulus, conjungunt ccelica Tecta, 

Ut teneant Coelum, qui tenuere fidem. 
Nobilis Anna jaces, prudens Sackvillia proles 

Viva tui denes funera moesta viri. 
Nil mortale placet, Coelum tua pectora spirant, 

Postquam Parca viri concidit Atra diem. 
Foeminei lux Clara chori, pia, casta, pudica, 

i^gris subsidium, pauperibusque decus. 
Fida deo, perchara tuis, constansque, diserta, 

Ut patiens Morbi, sic pietatis amans. 
O quoties manibus passis ad culmina Coeli 

Hanc animam dixti, suscipe, quaeso, Deus ? 
Mens pia coelestis patriae pervenit ad arcem ; 

Hie tumulus corpus mentis inane tenet. 

Nobilis iste Vir Nobilis Mu- 

obiit Septemb. Her obiit Maii 

25. 1594. 14. 1595- 
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A free translation was made by the Rev. W. Beloe, Master of 
the Hospital, 1 783-1804. 

Those whom in Vouth love joined Death's day of gloom 

With little warning sunk into the tomb ; 

He, Dacre*s seed, first jdelded to the blow. 

She lingered on in weariness and woe ; 

Their hearts responsive beat till life's calm close, 

Toother here the bones of both repose ; 

Umted by one grave, one £eiith, they lie. 

One blissful meed awaits them in the sky. 

Here, Sackville's offspring. Noble Anna lies, 

Who moum'st thy Consort's loss with streaming eyes. 

Earth charms no more, but heavenly hopes alone 

Cheer thy pure soul and check thy plaintive moan. 

Pattern of women : oft didst thou display 

Thyself the sick man's prop, the poor man's stay ; 

To God submissive, to thy friends a friend, 

In illness meek and pious in thine end ; 

How oft, thy hands uplifted, didst thou pray 

" Hail Father ; waft me from this world away 1 " 

Thy gentle soul has reached Heaven's radiant sphere. 

Its empty tenement now slumbers here. 

Another translation of rather more poetic vigour appeared in 
the Emanuel School Magazine for Midsummer, 1901. It is 
interesting not merely as the work of a Head Master appointed 
more than a hundred years after Dr. Beloe, but also as enabling 
us to compare the briskness and accuracy of a modern thinker 
with eighteenth century polish and rotundity : 

In days of youth love linked them with his chain, 
Whom now the day of doom from earth has ta'n. 
Hers on the bed of sickness first to lie. 
His first, true seed of noble stock, to die ; 
Hers languishing to lose her lord so dear, 
Hers the regrets of lingering lonely here. 
Two hearts harmonious love as one had made : 
Two bodies in one tomb to rest are laid. 
One tomb 1 hereafter in one heavenly home 
Grant them the life, Lord, of the world to come. 

Farsighted child of Sackville's ancient line. 
Thou who didst live in sorrow to repine, 
Death has thee now, the prayer of thy fond heart, 
Since death did thee from thy dear lord depart. 
That day for thee set bound to earth's desire ; 
Thenceforth to heaven did thy soul aspire. 
Blest among women, of thy sex the pride. 
Who for the sick and needy didst provide. 
Dear to thy friends below, to God above, 
Rich dower'd with faith divine, with human love, 
Constant and gifted, patient to endure 
The pain of sickness, pitiful and pure, 
How oft, with hands uplift to heaven on high, 
** Jesu, receive my spirit," didst thou cry. 
Now thy pure soul to Paradise has sped, 
This tomb but holds the body whence it fled. 

B 
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THE POOR OF EMANUEL HOSPITAL 



WESTMINSTER in the i6th century was quite a long 
distance from London. A knot of houses at Charing, 
another cluster (principally inns and coffee houses) 
round the old Abbey and the royal palace where Parliament met 
and justice was administered ; beyond that, open country. The 
district between the Abbey and Chelsea preserved quite a rustic 
appearance long after the beginning of the last century, as may 
be seen by the drawings in Smith's Antiquities of Westminster^ 
published in 1807. People came there for change of air. Most 
likely it was marshy fen land until Henry VIII., when building 
St. James's Palace, drained the worst part qf it into a great pond, 
and so created St. James's Park. Then the foreign wool merchants 
came to settle in the neighbourhood, giving name to the ward of 
Petty France, and various members of the nobility built residences 
in the locality, where they were conveniently near the Court, and 
at the same time far enough from the madding crowd Amongst 
others came Lord and Lady Dacre. They built a house called 
Sturton House, part of which remained up to about thirty years 
ago in Dacre Street. Strutton Ground (formerly Sturton Ground) 
preserves the memory of the name and the site of the kitchen 
garden. 

Very nearly opposite the entrance gates of Sturton House, at 
a place called Hermit's Hill (now St Ermin's Hill), a small row 
of almshouses had just been built for poor widows. Their 
founder was Cornelius Van Dun, a soldier of fortune, born at 
Brabant. He had fought for the English at Toumay, and became 
Yeoman of the Guard and Usher to Henry VI H., King Edward, 
and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. He died in 1577, aged 94, 
and was buried in St. Margaret's Church. According to his 
epitaph, he was " of honest and vertuous life, a careful man for 
poore folke." The poor, and especially the aged poor, suffered 
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terribly under the Tudors. With the dissolution of the monac 
teries, they had been robbed of their one source of shelter and 
assistance. By a statute of Henry VIII., collections were ordered 
to be made in the parishes for their support, and during the reign 
of Edward VI., many very severe laws to suppress vagabonds and 
beggars were passed. But these makeshift provisions were all a 
failure. The poor — ^that is the deserving poor, the widow, the 
orphan, and the aged — formed the great social problem of the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; till at length was passed the first 
English Poor Law of 1601, directing the Overseers of each parish 
to raise by taxation the necessary sum " for providing a sufficient 
stock of flax, hemp, wool, and other ware or stuff, to set the poor 
on work, and also competent sums for relief of lame, blind, old, 
and impotent persons, and for putting out children as appren- 
tices." Meanwhile private philanthropy was doing a little ; 
William Lambard, author of the Perambulation of Kent, in 1576 
had founded a college for poor men and their wives at Greenwich, 
and William Goddard was contemplating his Jesus Hospital ai 
Bray. Van Dun's scheme was less ambitious than either of 
these; it was a plain soldier's rough and ready framing. But 
such as it was. Lady Dacre had a good opportunity to study its 
merits and defects. No doubt she derived from it the first idea 
of Emanuel Hospital. 

Possibly the old Flemish soldier may have described to her 
those curious institutions of his native land, the Beguinages^ 
which still survive in odd corners of Amsterdam, Bruges and 
Malines. Anyhow, the lucky chance of their friend, Edward 
More, having a very convenient piece of land hard by, which 
he wished to dispose of, decided the Dacres to build a charit- 
able foundation, and make it a model of its kind. Unfortunately 
Lord Dacre's death postponed this project, and the execution of 
the scheme had to be left to the friends with whom they had 
discussed it. 

Accordingly, Lady Dacre's will (proved in the court of 
Canterbury, June 6th, 1595) contains the following provisions: 
She declares that she and her husband designed during their 
lifetime to erect a hospital in Westminster and to endow it in 
lands, "Towardes the relife of aged people and bringing up 
of Children in vertue and good and lawdable artes whereby they 
might the better live in tyme to come by theire honest laboure." 
In case she should not perform it before her decease, her 
executors are directed to build " A meete and convenient house 
with rooms of habitation for twentie poore folkes and twentie 
other poore children, employing and bestowing theruppon three 
hundred poundes." They were also to apply for a charter of 
incorporation, and then endow the same with certain lands at 
Brandsburton, or until the leases fell in, ;^ioo a year out of the 
estate. The site was to be the one chosen on Edward More's 
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piece of land in Tothill Fields, and the name was to be Emanuel 
Hospital. 

In 1 60 1 the charter of incorporation was obtained embodying 
the terms of the will and confirming the action of the executors, 
who appear, in the meantime, to have erected a suitable building 
in Tothill Fields. These executors were appointed to continue 
governors and trustees during their lifetime ; after the decease of 
the last surviving executor, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, with their successors, are to be governors in perpetuity. 
This was very appropriate considermg that amongst her ancestors 
Lady Dacre had two Lord Mayors, Sir Geoffry Boleyn in 1457, 
and Sir John Bruges in 1520. Some of the provisions of ihe 
Charter seem at first sight peculiar and contradictory. The 
Governors are given very direct authority to make ordinances 
from time to time for the good government of the institution, 
to nominate or expel inmates, and to decide the amount oif 
pensions, expenditure on salaries, and the management of estates. 
Nevertheless, the inmates themselves are entrusted with consider- 
able powers of self-government The almspeople are to be 
"one bodye corporate and politicall of themselves for ever by 
the name of the Poore of Emanuell Hospytall." This corpora- 
tion is permitted to purchase lands, to have a common seal, to 
sue and be sued. They were allowed to elect one out of their 
own number to be Warden and also a Subwarden : and this 
privilege remained till the end, although the warden had 
ceased to be anything but a gate porter, and a beadle who 
on solemn feast days, such as pension day or on Sundays at 
Church times, wore a gold laced cocked hat and gown, and 
walked in front of the Governors and Chaplain bearing a silver 
mace. They were to have the custody of all deeds and writings 
as well as of all surplus moneys in the common chest preserved 
in the Chapel. These powers were evidently intended to be 
tentative, and could be overruled by the Governors at their 
pleasure. They gradually fell into disuse and finally ceased 
with an Act of Parliament passed in 1794, entitled "An Act to 
empower the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London. 
Governors of Emanuel Hospital in or near Westminster, to 
extend and increase the objects of that Charity." 

I think we can penetrate Lady Dacre's design if we compare 
the provisions of the Charter with the " Statutes, Ordinances 
and Laws " drawn up by her executors at the same time. 
Emanuel Hospital was not merely to be a charity; it was as 
near an imitation of a religious house as the Elizabethan era 
would tolerate. The Dacres had seen all the great priories, all 
the chantries, founded by their race utterly cast down and 
abolished. Theology had benefited by the change, but, not as 
yet, popular religion. The very fact that the old monasteries 
were the chief friends of the poor, made the lower classes less 
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inclined to listen to the reformed teaching. Well, then, here was 
the monastery restored again — under a new pattern, perhaps — 
but still in essence the same. As a body they were to be styled 
" The Poore of Emanuel Hospital," individually they are referred 
to in the records as " Poore Brothers." They were to meet 
together for daily offices in their Chapel. Hence they would not 
feel so keenly the dole of charity, for this was just the old title of 
the minor friars beloved of the common folk who had wrought 
such an influence on popular religion during the Middle Ages. 
In Thomas Sutton's foundation, ten years later, on the ruins, of 
the Charterhouse, this monastic flavouring was to be earned even 
further, and very likely the idea was borrowed from Lady Dacre. 
According to the original ordinances seventeen pensioners 
are to be chosen out of the City of Westminster, two from 
Chelsea, and one from Hayes, in Middlesex, where the Dacres 
possessed property. I'he Chelsea pensioners are admitted on 
condition that the inhabitants of that parish shall from time to 
time maintain the Dacre chapel and tomb there in good con- 
dition. The following classes were to have preference : 

1. Decayed and distressed servants of Lord and Lady 

Dacre. 

2. Former servants of this family who have grown poor, 

lame, or diseased in the service of their Prince or 
without their own fault. 

3. Any poor, honest, and godly aged people past labour. 

4. Those born bUnd ; or lamed or disabled in the service 

of the Prince. (Before the foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital institutions like Emanuel sheltered decayed 
Soldiers). 

The recipients of this Charity during recent years have been 
entirely of the third class. Later ordinances required them to 
have been ratepayers. 

By a strange reverse of fortune, a " Cousin of Queens Mary 
and Anne ** became a pensioner and died in the Hospital in 
1772. Her name was Millicent Wyndemore, and, like the two 
Queens, she belonged to the same family as Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon. Probably she was a granddaughter to Alexander 
Hyde, Bishop of Salisbury 1665-7, who was Chancellor Hyde's 
cousin. At any rate, her relationship to the two Queens was 
very distant 

No " swearer, adulterer, theef, pyker, hedgbreaker, scould or 
drunkard " was to be elected, nor any but such as could repeat 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in 
English. Inmates were required on pain of fines to attend all 
the services at St. Margaret's Church and also special forms of 
prayer, morning and evening, in their own Chapel, into which the 



rehearsal of the Lord's Prayer Creed and Ten Commandments 
was most ingeniously introduced. A badge was to be worn by 
each pensioner on the left shoulder, " That they might be 
discerned wherever they may be." 

The Hospital first came under the management of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen by the death of Sir Edward More, the last 
executor, in 1623. Sir Peter Probyn was then Lord Mayor. In 
the Repertory of his mayoralty record is made of the production 
of deeds and charter, and certain aldermen are appointed Visitors 
to the Hospital. A special visitation is recorded in 1673,* 
showing that the old people were not very successful in the 
management of their affairs. The Report contains many such 
items as the following : 

John Lucy, aged 93 yeares, admitted 15 yeares since, as 
hee saith, but produceth noe warrant for his admittance. 

Edward Pudsey, admitted by Alderman Atkin and 
Alderman Adams, dyed 4 yeares since ; his widowe remaineth 
in the house without any warrant for admittance, her husband 
being formerly the porter to the said hospitall, and shee at 
present keeping the keys of the gate. 

Roger Nurse, admitted by Sir Anthony Bateman and 
Aid. Warner in the year 165 1. The said Roger dyed 3 
yeares since ; his widowe and nurse continue in the house, 
and produceth noe warrant for their admittance. 

Elizabeth Gray, admitted by order of this Court, Sir 
William Peake, Maior; Shee is now servant unto Captain 
Jones, and never inhabited in the house, and the house 
begins to decay for the want of making fire. 

By this and some other abuses it seemed that the Poor of 
Emanuel Hospital were not successful as an example of self- 
government. Instead of attending to the affairs of their own 
household they had been concerning themselves with some other 
Dacre estates in Hayes, Middlesex, and Barham and Cowham 
in Dorsetshire, which they considered ought to form part of their 
endowment. There was " great murmuring amongst the poore " 
whenever any Dacre land was sold at the mart, under the im- 
pression that it was Emanuel Hospital property being alienated. 
Meanwhile they had allowed an acre of their own garden ground 
in Westminster to be " indirectly taken away." Some pensioners 
were absentees, drawing their pension without residence ; houses, 
on the other hand, had been seized on without election. Whereas 
there should be always ten men and ten women, there were at 
this time six men against thirteen women, because some men had 
married and afterwards died leaving widows in their rooms. 

* Rep. Hanson, No. 78, f. 291. 



Various complaints were made with regard to management, on 
account of which revised statutes were shortly afterwards issued, 
ordering, amongst other things, that all future old people admitted 
should be of the age of 56, and either unmarried or widowed. 

Occasionally the good folk were inclined to lavish hospitality. 
Thus, on February 20th, 1727 : 

" The Warden of Emanuel Hospital attending, was called 
in, and made complaint to this Court that several of the 
poor men and women in the said hospital do lodge and 
receive strangers and inmates into their apartments in the 
said hospital." 

A very frequent entry in the report books, even in the last 
century, relates to the washing, from time to time, at a cost 
varying from ten to twenty-five shillings per head, of such old 
men as had failed to keep their ablutions up to date. The 
office was performed usually on the eve of Pension Day, when 
the delinquent presented himself before the Governors as clean 
and wholesome as was possible at the price, and promised 
solemnly that he would never offend again. 

During the latter part of the original Brandesburton lease 
the trustees found some difficulty in making both ends meet, 
and for the last ten years the parish authorities came to the rescue 
and undertook the repairs, making it a condition that the rights 
of the parish of St. Margaret's should be fully recognised. 
There had been some disposition on the part of the trustees to 
extend the benefits to inhabitants of neighbouring parishes. 
But in 1 69!), when the lease fell in, the lands were relet at 
greatly improved rents, and the financial position was entirely 
changed. So great prosperity ensued that designs were drawn 
up for the rebuilding of the whole fabric, and in 1701 the two 
side wings of the quadrangle, consisting of the pensioners' 
houses, were completed at a total cost of ;^ 1,776 o^*. ^^d. The 
architect was John Olley, " Gierke of the Gitie's Workes," and 
his accounts show that Bricklaying cost £^^^ 12s. jd,, Car- 
pentering ^669 12s , Masonry ;^5 7 12s, 6d,y Glazing ^1(^20 16s, 2d., 
and Smith's work ^85 us. Sd. The farthings occur in the 
" Plummer's" bill, which is only 12s. 3}^. 

Sanitary arrangements were not expensive in King William 
Illrd's reign. And yet the poor of Emanuel Hospital lived on 
to a ripe old age, and fever is scarcely ever mentioned in the 
records ! 

Strype's Survey of London and Westminster in 1720, or 
thereabouts, describes the building as in Tothill fields *' towards 
Cabbage Lane" — now Castle Lane. Each house had "Two 
pretty Gardens besides a large one let out to a Gardiner by 
Lease, for which each Person's share is 35. gd. every quarter." 
The map accompanying shows the back as quite open country 



tomrdS Hyde Park and Chelsea, looking over an extensive tract 
nurked "Marshy Grounds," now occupied by Eaton Square, 
Belgravia, and otJier fashionable quarters. 




EUANUEL HOSPITAL : PLAN. 

By permission I am reproducing an elevation and sectional 
drawing from the Architectural Rei'itw of the two wings as built 
in 1698, and append some remarks of Mr. Bulkeley Creswell, in 
which Emanuel is compared with the Trinity Hospital at Mile 
End, dating from about three years previously, and attributed to 
the joint authorship of Sir Christopher Wren and John Evelyn : 

" 'Ihese examples of early eighteenth century architecture, in 
view of the popular revival of the style known as ' Queen Anne,' 
are of peculiar interest and value to us at this present time. 
Both buildings may be considered to be in the category of great 
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architecture, for they truly present what was best in the national 
character at the time they were built. They exemplify, in a 
wholly fine manner, that combination of classic dignity and 
breadth, witli qualities of the homely and picturesque, which is 
surely the most charming characteristic of architecture of the 
early part of the eighteenth century. At the same time, while 
Emanuel may be held to be an example of the severer * Queen 
Anne ' manner, it is impossible to designate Trinity Hospital by 
any other term than Classic. The mere fact that the design 
of this building can be attributed with some show of plausibility 
to Sir Christopher Wren at once disqualifies it for inclusion under 
the term ' Queen Anne,' for the distinctive quality of this style is 
its indigenous character. It was the style of the people." 

The inscriptions under the gables facing the street were of 
later date and as follows : 

This is Emanuel Hospital 

Of the charitable foundation of the late 

Lord and Lady Dacres 

For the maintenance of ten poor men, ten poor women, 

and twenty poor children, 

Under government of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 

of the City of London. 

Anno 1 781. Resolved that the boys and girls be increased to 
the number of twenty each, to be educated and 
maintained in the Hospital. 
That a proper school and dormitory over the 
same for the boys be erected. 

Anno 1844. Ten additional boys admitted. 
Anno 1845. Ten additional girls admitted. 
Anno 1847. The establishment now consists of sixty. 

On the right hand gable the following additional information 
was given : 

Anno 1795. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London resolved that five poor aged men and five poor aged women 
be relieved as Out-pensioners. 

Anno 1 8 19. Resolved that two additional boys be educated 
and maintained in Emanuel Hospital, two additional girls having 
been added to the number of girls in 1795. 

Anno 1857. The establishment now consists of sixty-eight. 
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EARLY DAYS OF THE SCHOOL. 



FROM the year 1695, ^^^i^ the original lease of the 
Brandesburton Estates was determined and the Governors 
took up the management of the property, the income 
steadily improved. A survey taken in 1700, by William Bellamy, 
Remembrancer, shows a gross valuation amounting tO;^873, and 
three years later the whole was let to Mr. Samuel Hassell, of 
Thorpe, in the County of York, for the term of three lives, at a 
rent of jQz^o, In 1728, the surplus of income over expen- 
diture reported in the City Chamberlain's hands amounted to no 
less than ;^4,588 10s, 6d. Even the cautious City Fathers felt 
that they could no longer delay the full development of the 
scheme authorised by Lady Dacre. The Will and the Charter 
both provided for the maintenance of twenty poor children, but 
gave no explicit direction as to the methods to be used. Lady 
Dacre is considered not to have intended a school in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Her idea was a kind of industrial 
community wherein the aged pensioners should each '^ Bring up 
and instruct in virtue and good and laudable arts" one child. 
It must be borne in mind that these Elizabethan institutions did 
not profess to maintain the inmates in idleness. The pensioners 
were supposed to continue to ply their trades and to receive the 
pension as a supplement to earnings naturally decreasing with 
the feebleness of age. This fall of income would be to some 
extent counteracted by the progress in skill of the child appren- 
ticed to them. Education as then understood scarcely extended 
to the three R's for common folk. It was quite sufficient if a 
child learnt its catechism and some good handicraft. And 
theoretically the veteran who had fought the battle of life, 
especially if the fight had been a strenuous one against adversity, 
might give a child a much more practical and useful training in 
life's problems than the professional schoolmaster of that era. 
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But the plan had disadvantages, and I doubt whether many 
children were brought up in accordance with it. Old people are 
not always desirable guardians for children. As life decays and 
the mind enfeebles they become fractious and uncertain. They 
can neither maintain due authority over children nor make 
allowances for their little weaknesses. Besides, the pensioners of 
the hospital were chosen as objects of commiseration rather 
than as examples of ability and shrewd good sense. Altogether, 
if there were children during that first hundred years of the 
existence of Emanuel Hospital while the inmates continued more 
or less to manage their own affairs — the records do not enlighten 
us on this matter — their lot could not have been very happily 
cast. 

At any rate, when the side wings were rebuilt in 1698 pro- 
vision was made for the erection in time to come of a new 
chapel, with rooms on each side for the reception of the twenty 
children. Now that funds permitted, this work was proceeded 
with, and was reported complete on Nov. 28th, 1732. The 
report was as follows : ♦ 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, Whereas by an order of this honourable Court 
bearing date the 3rd day of December, 1728, it was referred 
to a Committee of the whole Court, or any three Aldermen, 
to perfect the building at Emanuel Hospital in or near 
Westminster, being the gift of the Lord and Lady Dacres, 
and to consider of making provision for twenty poor children 
pursuant to the will and intent of the said lord and lady, and 
the former resolutions of this Court : Now we whose names 
are hereunto subscribed do certify that, in obedience to the 
said order, we have caused the said building to be finished 
according to a plan formerly agreed to by this Court, 
whereby apartments are provided for the reception of twenty 
poor children, pursuant tp the charitable intent of the 
donors ; and we find the revenues belonging to the poor of 
the said hospital are now sufficient to maintain the twenty 
poor men and women already harboured therein as well as 
the twenty poor children designed to be received. We beg 
leave to observe that, by the will of the Lady Dacres, she 
directs that the children should be brought up in virtue and 
good and laudable arts in the said hospital, whereby they 
might the better live in time to come by their honest 
labour. 

That as the present poor people who are maintained in 
the said hospital are not, as we apprehend, capable of 
instructing the poor children, we are therefore of opinion 
that some honest and industrious clergyman, who has a wife^ 

* Rep. Barker. No. 137, f. 45. 
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be nominated and appointed to instruct the children, and 
that the said clergyman shall read prayers twice a day to the 
said poor in the chapel built for that purpose. 

That the said twenty children should be ten boys and 
ten girls, and elected out of the several parishes of St. 
Margarett, Westminster, Chelsea, and Hayes in the same 
manner and proportion as the poor men and women, viz., 
seventeen out of Westminster, two from Chelsea, and one 
from Hayes. 

That the said poor children shall be clothed by their 
relations or friends, and the master and mistress to have 
twelve pounds per annum for each child, for which they 
should provide them with meat and drink, and wash them, 
and teach the boys to read, write and cast accounts, and the 
girls to read, write and work plain work. That both master, 
mistress and children be lodged in the apartments on each 
side of the chappel, which are built for that purpose, and 
bedding to be provided for the children out of the said 
revenue. That upon admission of the children, their friends 
should become bound in a bond of a certain penalty, to 
receive them out of the said hospital at such times as this 
Court shall direct. 

That none of the said children shall be capable of being 
received into the said hospital under the age of seven years 
nor maintained after the age of fifteen. That if this Court 
approve thereof, proper ordinances be drawn and prepared 
for the better ordering and establishing the same. All 
which, nevertheless we submit, &c. 

Dated 21st day of November, 1732. 

John Salter. 
Harcourt Master. 
John Barnard. 

In 1735 ^ Master was appointed and the Court proceeded to 
elect children, although the School does not seem to have been 
opened till May in the following year. Clothing had to be pro- 
vided by the relations or friends, except one upper coat at the 
charge of the Charity. For the sum of twelve pounds per head 
yearly out of the revenues of the hospital, the Master and Mistress 
were to provide each child with " bread, meat, drink, fire, candle 
and washing, and instruct them to read, write, accompt, and the 
girls to work plain work." 

A later ordinance (1737) allowed the children one full suit of 
clothes, one pair of shoes, and two pair of stockings yearly at the 
charge of the Charity ; the friends or parents to provide all other 
wearing apparel, and mend the same. In 1793 the boys were 
given ''an additional coat and waistcoat, and the girls an 
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additional gown and petty coat apiece, and each of them an extra 
pair of shoes." In the year following, after the passing of the 
special Act of Parliament extending the powers of the Governors, 
a curious experiment was tried of sending eight boys to Brandes- 
burton, to be educated by the schoolmaster there. He was 
allowed fifteen pounds a year for each boy, and their interests 
were to be safeguarded by the Rector of Brandesburton. This 
practice continued till 1802, when it was abandoned on the 
ground that the Governors were exceeding their powers in going 
beyond the limits of Westminster. Maybe complaints had reached 
their ears, and the thrifty Yorkshireman, without necessarily 
enacting the part of Mr. W. Squeers, did not house and feed his 
pupils as well as their contemporaries in Westminster. We may 
note that at the time when he was receiving £15 ^ head for his 
boys, each child at Emanuel Hospital was costing ;^24 is. lod., 
exclusive of clothing, apothecary, or incidental charges ; and this 
quite apart from the salaries paid to the Master and Mistress. 

In 182 1 the Aldermen resolved to increase the number of 
children to 40, and for this purpose a new boys' schoolroom and 
dormitory were built, forming, with the Master's house, another 
quadrangle behind the Chapel. In 1844 5 ten additional boys 
and ten more girls were admitted. The enlargement of the 
Chapel was effected in 1846 ; before this time there had been no 
means of Celebrating the Holy Communion. Now an apse with 
arched cloister beneath it was thrown out, and the altar and 
reredos were obtained from the Church of St. Benetfink, taken 
down for the rebuilding of the Royal Exchange. The first Cele- 
bration took place on Easter Sunday, 1846. But the most 
extensive alteration was the rebuilding of the Boys' Wing about 
1849, containing school-room, dormitory, refectory, bath rooms, 
and lavatories, as well as the provision of a general children's 
infirmary. This portion of the buildings was of a most substantial 
and convenient character ; in fact, for design and suitability, they 
would be considered creditable in a school erected according to 
the latest requirements of the Education Department 

All these additions were made possible, chiefly by the 
increased value of the land at Brandesburton. A very large 
addition — stated in a report, dated 3rd March, 1849, to amount 
to 814 acres — was gained by the private Act of Parliament of 
1843, entitled "An Act for enclosing lands in the Parish of 
Brandesburton, in the County of York," Mr. Samuel Vessey being 
appointed Commissioner. The total area of the estate was from 
this time over 3,170 acres. From beciuest, the funds received 
the sum of ;£2oo under the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Stonehouse, 
1794, and in 1868 the Metropolitan District Railway purchased 
an acre or thereabouts of the land adjoining the hospital 
for ;£i 0,475. 

And now that we have carried the history of the old institution 
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up to the time when it assumed the appearance in which it 
remained until the Endowed Schools Commission plotted its 
destruction or rather rearrangement, it would be well to give a 
short description. First of all, there was the broad quadrangle 
facing Little James Street (now Buckingham Gate), with its lawn 
and the plantations of trees at each corner, gay in spring and 
summer with lilacs, guelder roses, and all sorts of old-fashioned 
flowers. On two sides were the low buildings of red and dingy 
brickwork, where the almspeople lived, with their carved corbels, 
lead-covered overhanging porches and cornices, each door in- 
scribed " Westminster," " Chelsea," or " Hayes," according to 
the parish where the inmate had resided. A little pediment in 
the middle of each row matched the grander pediment carved 
with the City Arms over the Chapel in the centre of the third 
side facing the street. The long-tiled roofs, broken by massive 
chimneys and varied at the end by gables and attics leading up to 
the bell turret, were of that rich mellow red that harmonises so well 
with the greenery. Round all ran a pavement with old draw 
pipes for water, supplanted in later times by " continuous supply " 
to each cottage. Peeping through the magnificent Sussex iron 
gates and the screen of tall poplars, the passer by might see each 
morning a quaint old-world procession; first the tottering pensioners, 
then the girls and boys in seventeenth century costume, then 
the warden in cocked hat and gown, bearing his silver mace 
before the chaplain in full canonicals and college cap. Rustic 
peace and tranquillity reigned over the scene, broken only by 
the Chapel bell. 

The Chapel was of the most curious plan imaginable. You 
entered by an internal porch surmounted by a kind of " crown 
imperial," reminding one of the steeple of St. Dunstan's in the 
East. On the left-hand side was the pulpit — a relic of the more 
ancient Elizabethan Chapel—opposite it a kind of aisle with 
Doric pillars, for the organ and organ galleries. In front was 
the quasi chancel divided from the nave by three arches, and 
the altar piece with two great pictures, which, as children, we 
were told represented Gog and Magog: but were believed by 
the pensioners to be authentic portraits of Lord and Lady 
Dacre. When we grew older we found they were really intended 
for Moses and Aaron. On each side of the altar, within the 
Communion rails, was a pew. In one of them the unfortunate 
wife and children of the Head Master had to sit facing the 
congregation of mischievous girls; the other was reserved for 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in case any of these august 
personages deigned to be present. The eagle lectern had a 
history of its own, and was traditionally said to have been 
rescued by an art-loving Alderman from some Flemish shrine 
at the time of the French Revolution. Pulpit, lectern, and altar 
table are now cared for in the new Chapel at Emanuel School. 
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Over the altar-piece was a presumed portrait of Lord Dacre 
in armour, supposed by authorities to have been painted about 
1750, and the features borrowed from the effigies on the tomb. 
In front of the organ stood the small plaster model of the 
Dacre Tomb, also at Wandsworth. 

The organ had been rebuilt by Bishop in 1840, but there 
were relics of an older instrument designed to grind out a dozen 
or so psalm tunes by turning a handle. 

On the left corner of the quadrangle was the entrance to the 
Master's House, a strange rambling dwelling made up of broad 
staircases, big reception rooms, and many angles under many 
roofs at different levels. But the Master's garden was the 
strangest surprise, difficult to realise in the heart of London. 
Who could believe they were not at the back of some Oxford 
"Quad"? In 1869, when my father first came into residence, 
an eminent architect advised him to plant a tree in one particular 
spot : it would have served to hide the only house in sight ! Old 
Scotch poplars, laburnums and creeper-covered walls formed the 
horizon. In one corner was a beautiful weeping ash, trained 
through many generations into a circular cage and natural 
summer house. Against the great chimney a gigantic fig-tree 
grew up to the roof and bore a rich harvest of indigestible figs. 
There were all sorts of curious creepers and old plants in that 
garden, though it was only a sort of foretaste of the three acres of 
kitchen-garden beyond it, where the strawberry beds were, and 
apples, pears and grapes ripened luxuriantly. Above all, there 
was a pond in the middle, where boys of evil mind delighted to 
venture and tempt a watery grave. Somehow, fruit always grew 
well in these grounds. Even as late as 1892, the boys of West- 
minster City School used to make their annual excursion over 
the wall and take toll of the luscious mulberries on the one 
remaining tree. Out of the trunk of this tree was made the 
trowel-handle and mallet used by the late Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, 
when laying the foundation of the new wing at Queen Anne's 
School. 

The boys were housed in a long new wing extending to the 
right beyond the Chapel; the girls in an altogether separate 
building facing the Chapel at the back. The crypt of the Chapel 
was — the kitchen I 

Of course, the building was haunted ; no home associated with 
the Dacre family was ever without its ghost. Hurstmonceux 
Castle has its drummer ; a remnant of Sturton house in Dacre 
Street, used for school purposes, had its lady in white; and 
Emanuel Hospital simply swarmed with ghostly rumours. Doors 
locked and bolted at night were found open in the morning — a 
thing not uncommon in a building of heavy timber frame with 
solid beams, wood partitions and wainscot —unexplained footfalls 
on the stairs at dead of night, spectral shadows and ghastly 
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groans that only after long investigation turned out to be rusty 
revolving cowls. A more precise story was told by the late Mr. 
Hendre, the builder, of York Street, Westminster. He declared 
that l^dy Dacre disapproved of the Act of 1794, and her ghost 
manifested her objections visibly ; causing so much annoyance 
that about 1830 the clergy of Westminster assembled and solemnly 
laid her in the paved enclosed court in front of the Hospital 
gates. But no record of this ceremony is available. 

The establishment finally consisted of 30 boys and 38 girls ; 
20 in-pensioners receiving each j£20 a year (with j£6 extra for 
the Warden), coals, &c ; and 10 out-pensioners. As in the other 
old Westminster foundations the children wore a special garb, 
viz., a brown tunic, giving them the popular title of the " Brown 
Coat School." This distinguished them from St. Margaret's 
Hospital, generally known as the ^* Green Coat"; a National 
School, established in Dacre Street, dubbed the " Drab Coat " ; 
the Grey Coat Hospital, still bearing that name in Grey Coat 
Place ; as well as the Blue Coat School nearly opposite in James 
Street, and only recently disestablished. 

With regard to the Masters of .the Hospital, the only 
eminent name is that of the Rev. Wm. Beloe, the translator of 
Herodotus, and a somewhat prolific writer. His " Anecdotes of 
Literature" and a posthumous work entitled the '* Septuagenarian," 
are curious and full of interest to students of English letters. For 
many years he was editor of " The British Critic " and librarian 
to the British Museum. At the time of his death (181 7) he was 
Prebendary of Lincoln and St. Paul's, and Rector of All Hallows, 
London Wall. The Rev. Wm. Mozley, who resigned the 
Mastership in 1869 to become Vicar of St. Peter's, Gt. Windmill 
Street, was the brother of the Dr. Mozley, closely associated with 
the Oxford Movement. With regard to the Rev. J. Maskell, who 
may be said to have bridged the gulf between the old regime and 
the new, he was a very voluminous contributor to the archaeo- 
logical journals, particularly "Notes and Queries." His best 
known work was the " History of AUhallow's, Barking," written at 
a time when the City churches were less studied than at present ; 
a cheap abridgment was issued about ten years ago. His other 
books include "The History of the Wedding Ring," "Westminster 
in Relation to Literature," and some volumes of sermons. He 
was specially interested in scientific education; and the 
educational journals of twenty years ago contained many articles 
from his pen, the results of his visits to various Continental 
centres of teaching. I should also add that much of the matter 
in the present volume is enlarged from notes of a lecture on 
Emanuel Hospital, which he gave in Westminster some twenty 
years since. He died at the Hospital on Advent Sunday, 1890. 
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Ci)apttr i^. 



THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 



A BOUT forty years ago English people began to realise that 
J\^ national education was not what it might be, and that 
England was much behind the Continental nations in 
this matter. The training of the new generation of a people, 
increasing at such a rapid rate, could no longer be left to chance 
philanthropy. In many of our great boroughs the. population had 
doubled since the last census. The Parochial Schools and the 
various Charities were doing their best to cope with the vast pro- 
blems ; but they varied in quality, lacked coherence, and could only 
deal with a small proportion. A. recognised system of education 
of a compulsory nature was strongly desirable. Meanwhile, it 
was seen to be advisable that the various existing endowments 
devoted to school purposes should, as far as possible, be brought 
into harmony with any system of national education Then, 
again, the needs of the great middle class were crying for atten- 
tion — the children whose parents could not afford the charges 
at the great Public Schools, but desired something more than 
National Schools could supply. With these intents the Endowed 
Schools Commission was formed in 1864. In due course of 
time the Commissioners found it their duty to inquire into the 
ancient institutions of Westminster. 

Besides Emanuel Hospital, there were in Westminster at this 
time St. Margaret's or King Charles' Hospital, acccmmodating 
about 25 boys; Palmer's School, 20 boys; Emery Hill's School, 
20 boys; and the Grey Coat Hospital for 90 boys and girls. 
Collectively, the endowment available for maintenance and 
educational purposes amounted to about ^7,000 a year. Here 
were five small establishments, each with their own masters^ 
matrons^ staff and buildings. 
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Now, it is not difficult to understand that these small institu- 
tions, maintaining altogether about 220 children, could not be 
carried on so economically as one for the same number accom- 
modated in a single building. Indeed, the Governors of Emanuel 
Hospital themselves realised this drawback as early as 1802, when 
a special report* calls attention to the heavy expenses per head 
there, as compared with Christ's Hospital, where the clothing 
given was of much better quality. Moreover, each small school 
necessarily could not provide a series of masters capable of 
dealing with the needs of various ages. Education consequently 
suffered, and with some exceptions rarely rose above that of the 
average National School.f Nor was the material of the most 
encouraging kind for a schoolmaster to work on. Admission was 
generally obtained by presentation of an individual governor. A 
quotation from the Commissioners' Report (pp. 214-215) is worth 
attention, even if a slight exaggeration of the real truth. 

''In Emanuel and the Grey Coat Hospitals an English 
education only is given. There is not in any of these Hospital 
schools any admission examination. The result is, the majority of 
these boys come in at the age of eight or nine years totally 
ignorant * Their parents,' said one of the master's to Mr. Fearon, 
a Commission Inspector, ' look forward to getting them before 
they are ten years old into one of the Hospitals, and make no 
attempt to educate them previously. There is a certain class of 
persons who can always make pretty sure of getting their children 
in. Such are messengers in the House of Commons or House 
of Lords, or persons in the employ of the Governors.' These 
Endowments now act largely, though indirectly, in the discourage- 
ment of education, and they are applied very frequently to the 
relief of classes of persons who could haidly have been regarded 
by the Founders as within the immediate purview of their 
intentions." 

Another great drawback, and one which, quite independently 
of the Commissioners' inquiry, came to a head in 1869, specially 
applied to Emanuel Hospital. The Masters, though not usually 
of remarkable eminence, were university men of £ur attainments. 
As may be imagined, in a semi-cathedral town under the shadow 
of the venerable Abbey, the post was a comfortable one, admitting 
them to congenial society, and giving them the status of incum- 
bents without the tax of parochial responsibilities. Generally it 
was regarded as a stepping stone to Church preferment. Some of 
them combined the office with a minor canonry; while the 
spacious Masters' house was well adapted for private pupils or 

* Rep. Earner, No. 206, f. 314. 

t There were exceptions. An "bid Emanuel's Dinner," held just after 
the change revealed the fact that many former scholars had distinguished them- 
3elves — in the Church, the Scholastic Profession and the Civil Service. 
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for boarders attending Westminster School. There was a great 
temptation to leave the humdrum routine of elementary teaching 
and the discipline of an unpromising lot of boys to an assistant 
master and to inferior servants. 

No charge of mismanagement or neglect can be brought 
against the Corporation of London as Trustees of the Charity. 
On the contrary, they may be said, on the whole, to have per- 
formed their duties conscientiously and with fair regard to the 
intentions of the foundress and her executors ; although they have 
been reproached for extending the privileges of the School to the 
City of London, already nch enough in benefactions of the kind. 
The Brandesburton estate was excellently administered ; and the 
various regulations and reports from time to time on the conduct 
of the Hospital are carefully drawn up and replete with wisdom 
and common sense. But aldermen have no time to spare from 
the enormous responsibilities of all kinds attaching to their office. 
Reforms could only be dilatory, and old traditions tended to 
hamper and confine their best intentions. Still, they were wide- 
awake to the fact that something ought to be done to improve 
matters. The year 1869 ^'^s a critical time. In that year there 
were epidemics of revolt among both Emanuel and the Grey Coat 
boys. The old lackadaisical staff were dismissed ; a new Head 
Master and an Assistant of better qualifications were appointed as 
a first step in developing a policy of reform. The Governors 
were just a little too late. For the Endowed Schools Commission 
were preparing their drastic scheme, and in 187 1 it was before 
the public. 

Briefly, this contemplated the consolidation of the various 
Westminster endowments into a system of great day and boarding 
schools. For boys there were to be the United Westminster 
Schools, consisting of a boarding school within twenty miles of 
London, at first for 150, and ultimately for 300 boys; and two 
day schools in Westminster, an upper and a lower, for 300 boys 
each. For girls there were to be the Grey Coat Hospital in 
Westminster fbr 300 girls, and a boarding school in the country 
accommodating 120 girls. The object aimed at was to be a 
carefully graded system of schools, starting at a point immediately 
above elementary schools, and providing for the education, 
partly also for the board, of 1,320 children — nearly six times as 
many as had hitherto benefited by the endowments. 

A rival scheme was rather hastily, almost in a spirit of panic, 
brought out under the auspices of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
for the reconstruction of Emanuel Hospital. They proposed to 
abolish the almshouses and replace them by out-pensions. The 
schools were to be re-erected on some site in the home counties 
within easy reach of London, and were to provide for 70 boys 
and girls, clothed and educated free, other scholars being 
atimitted, both boarders and day, at fees ranging from j£i to ;^io 
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per annum. Unfortunately for its promoters, this scheme was 
more revolutionary and destructive than the Commissioners' 
proposals, while perpetuating many of the evils that were to be 
found in the existing school. Westminster support was alienated 
by the proposal to remove the old buildings from sight and mind. 
Never was there such a tine opportunity for the pamphleteer; 
tracts of all kinds, representing all views of the question, were 
issued broadcast. The Corporation circulated a paper bearing; 
the motto : " Deliver the Poor from him that spoileth." Another 
curious tract entitled "The Endowed Schools Commission,'* 
compared "The triumvirate of autocrats sitting in secret at 
Westminster" with the three tailors of Tooley Street, their 
journeyman or secretary, and put into their mouths the following 
august declaration : " We, the people of England have decided, 
without appeal, that there shall be no more free education, except 
by competitive examination ; that the widow and the orphan are 
a public nuisance ; that boys and girls, unless precocious, are to 
remain uneducated; that for the future a Spartan law of 
extinction shall be enforced against all dull children, and 
permission to exist shall be decided only after competitive 
examination. Edict of the three tailors aforesaid." Much was 
talked about "Spoliation," ''Robbery of the Poor," and 
" Disrespect to Pious Founders* Wills." Attention was called 
to the strong statements sometimes made by the advocates of the 
new scheme. Lord Lyttelton, for example, had said : " the pious 
founder must go to the wall ** ; Mr. Hobhouse : '' That the grasp 
of the dead hand was being relaxed." But on the whole the 
Commissioners had with them the ablest educationists of the day ; 
in particular, the case for reform was ably advocated in a short 
tractate by Professor Sheldon Amos. 

Such was the influence of the City Authorities that the first 
scheme of the Commissioners was rejected in the House of 
Lords. The Commissioners, undaunted, drafted a second 
scheme, and the final decisive struggle came off in the House of 
Commons on the 13th May, 1873. In spite of the fact that, 
meanwhile, the scheme remodelling the Grey Coat Hospital had 
passed into law, the City Corporation felt tolerably sure of 
success when Mr. Crawford, M.P., for the City of London, 
moved his resolution in the form of an address praying Her 
Majesty to withhold assent from the scheme. He pleaded for the 
needs of the very poor and the intentions of the pious foundress, 
dwelling on the claims of the Corporation to retain the Govern- 
ment, its zeal for, and experience in, educational matters, and its 
freedom from sectarian influences. 

He had not reckoned on being opposed by Mr. Gladstone. 
In a memorable speech, clear and incisive, and carefully argued, 
the great statesman dealt with the whole history of the Hospital 
and the work of the Endowed Schools Commission. So 
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complete was his survey of the whole question, and so convincingly 
were the facts marshalled in support of the reforming scheme, that 
his opponents were completely discomfited ; and on the division 
in a House of 524, Mr. Crawford's motion was rejected by a 
majority of 48. 

The scheme thus rescued from shipwreck in Parliament, 
received the Royal assent on the 26th June. It left the Alms- 
house branch of Emanuel Hospital under the control of the City 
Corporation as heretofore, for which purpose one-third of the 
revenue derived from Brandesburton estates was reserved. The 
School department, together with the estates of St. Margaret's 
Hospital, Palmer's Charity, and Emery HilFs Charity was to be 
administered by a new governing body consisting of twenty-one 
persons. Eleven of these were to be representative of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen (including the Lord Mayor and the 
Recorder, governors ex officio) ; the remaining ten were ultimately 
to be nominated by the Westminster Members of the School 
Board for London, but for the first ten years the governors of 
St. Margaret's Hospital, Emery Hill's Charity, and Palmer's 
Charity, were to appoint five of these. A Boarding School was^ as 
soon as possible, to be established within twenty miles of London, 
to be called Emanuel School ; and two Day Schools in West- 
minster, for 300 boys each, to be known as the Palmer and Hill 
School, and St Margaret's School respectively. These two latter 
have since been combined into one, now termed by the Consoli- 
dating Scheme of 1899, the Westminster City School. Each 
school was to reserve a large number of places for foundationers, 
the greater portion to be wholly exempt from payment of fees. 
Two-thirds of these foundationers were to be selected from boys 
who had attended for three years any public Elementary School 
or Schools within the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, or St. Luke's, Chelsea. The remaining Scholarships 
were, at the discretion of the Governors, to be conferred upon 
poor boys who, by reason of orphanage or other adversity, were 
suitable objects for such assistance. The fees charged to paying 
pupils were to be strictly limited, so that an education hitherto 
within the reach only of the richer classes might henceforth be 
obtained much below its cost and be available for children with 
parents of slender purse. The age of leaving in each school was 
to be 15, with exceptions in favour of those of marked ability and 
progress, who might be retained; and these were to be en- 
couraged by the offer of '' Dacre Exhibitions," &c., &c., for the 
nurpose of carrying on their education further. A sum of from 
^^250 to ;^5oo yearly was to be allotted to this purpose. 

The provisions of the Scheme left much to the discretion 
of the Governors, and an elasticity was permitted in their 
interpretation. Secondary Schools were a novelty; and the 
pn^tbods of management may be said not to have taken final 
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shape till the Consolidating and Amending Scheme of 1899, 
founded chiefly on the experience of the Governors during the 
intervening period. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the Scheme of 1873 
became law, and it is strange, looking back, to note how things 
have turned out in a manner contrary alike to the ominous 
predictions of its enemies and the hopes of its best friends. 
The development of the Schools has been extraordinary; they 
have more than kept pace with the enormous advance of 
education during that period. The Commissioners seem to 
have expected only a syllabus of comparatively modest dimensions, 
and in the early days it was considered quite a high honour, 
deserving of a Scholarship, for boys to pass creditably in the 
University Local Examinations. As time went on it was found 
possible to occasionally prepare a boy for Matriculation at the 
University of London ; then this became a sufficiently common 
event to be treated as the standard test for the award of a 
Dacre Exhibition. Of late the tendency has been to require 
some higher distinction before granting this special advantage. 
Boys frequently now succeed in obtaining high degrees both in 
Science and Arts at London; not infrequently, too, they compete 
successfully with the great Public Schools for honours at the 
older Universities. Many yearly proceed to colleges of the 
City and Guilds, and various centres of preparation for pro- 
fessional life. But the crown of glory of these schools is much 
higher then the academic progress of its cleverest scholars. 
Many a great public school can boast of triumphs in the class 
list and gain a reputation as a fine forcing pit for exceptional 
talent ; much fewer do the more difficult work of moulding the 
rank and file into useful members of society. This is a 
department which gains less recognition from newspaper reporters 
and superficial observers. Only the numbers of former scholars 
who have become socially and financially prosperous, and the 
great firms contending eagerly for the possession of boys leaving, 
show the con.scientious training of the young idea according to 
its ability for the Commercial world and the Civil Service. 

Regarded as educational institutions these schools have 
been a magnificent success: from some other points of view 
there have been disappointments. In Westminster we were pro- 
mised a great reduction of the School Board rate. This has not 
come to pass ; the tendency of the School Board has been to 
establish Higher Grade Schools of its own, more or less over- 
lapping the various Secondary Schools in London. And the 
system employed by the Education Department does not render 
it to an Elementary Schoolmaster's advantage for him to part 
with his most promising pupils at the age when free Scholarships 
in Secondary Schools are awarded. Some, to their honour, have 
been willing to do it, and have been rewarded by seeing their 
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proteges reach the highest rung of the "Educational ladder." 
But, as a general rule, the quality of the competitors for these 
Scholarships is not what it might be and very few reach the 
standard required for a Junior County Scholarship under the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council.* 
Hence the proportion of rate paid on account of education 
grows higher and higher, however well rich ancient endowments 
are administered. 

One great indictment against the scheme is that it led to the 
destruction of the old buildings in Westminster. The Brandes- 
burton estates were left in the management of the City Corpora- 
tion, but two-thirds of the income had to be paid over to maintain 
Emanuel School. Even had the revenues continued at the 
exceptionally high figure of 1873 ^^ ^s doubtful whether they 
would have sufficed to keep things in order. When agricultursd 
depression set in and rents dwindled, the ahnshouse branch got 
deeper and deeper into debt. Cottage after cottage was left 
unoccupied. The Underground Railway shook the foundations 
to pieces and there was no money available for underpinning. 
Finally, by a scheme of 1891, the site had to be sold to building 
speculators, and the sum realised was devoted to out-pensions — 
perhaps more suitable for the modem needs of old people, but 
a great shock to public sentiment and an untold loss for lovers of 
picturesque Westminster. This shrinkage of revenue would have 
speedily retarded the development of Emanuel School had it not 
been for the shrewd and careful way in which the Governors 
have administered the rest of the United Westminster Schools 
estate. The veteran Chairman (Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Bt, 
K.C.V.O.) has been heard to boast of an annual income larger 
now than at any previous time notwithstanding an outlay of 
;£6o,ooo on new School buildings (or, at 3 per cent, ;^ 1,800 
a year) and the loss of agricultural rents, which may be said to 
average an equal amount. 

Lastly, misgivings sometimes arise as to whether the disap- 
pearance of the old charity schools has been altogether a 
national gain. Life in them was hard and cruel, the children had 
to suffer much oppression, and were frequently neglected and 
underfed. Wading through minute books of various foundations, 
especially early in the last century, reveals what abuse and 
jobbery were rife; sometimes scandals were brought to the 
notice of the Governors which seem hardly credible, and would 
be quite unprintable for general reading. They leave a suspicion 
of what was winked at or may have remained undetected. Still, 
hard as the training generally was, these schools tinned out a very 
useful class of citizens. I sometimes fancy the Battle of Waterloo 

* An improvement, however, is noticeable of late, especially as regards 
Emanuel SchooL 
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was won rather in the dormitories of these schools than in those 
much-vaunted Eton playing fields. Hard knocks it is that breed 
heroes. Somehow, Old Greys and Old Emanuels look back 
with affection to that old regime before 1869 which, with all its 
faults, brought out their faculties for the battle of life, especially in 
the Colonies and the Army. Whether the modern Board School 
can inculcate as much manliness and pluck remains to be seen. 



Chapter W. 



THE PERIOD OF CHANGE. 



ALTHOUGH the City Corporation had met with a rather 
mortifying defeat, they took it like Englishmen and lost no 
time in loyally setting the new Scheme in motion. The 
Lord Mayor himself, in spite of the heavy calls entailed by his 
office, made it a point of honour to attend in person and throw 
his whole heart and soul into the undertaking. Sir Sydney 
Waterlow has never allowed lack of time or preoccupation 
to excuse him from conscientious attention to his manifold 
enterprises. To most men the care of a vast City printing works 
and a seat in the House of Commons would have been work 
enough. Yet, during much of this period, he has acted as Vice- 
Chairman of a great railway company. Chairman of the 
Distribution Committee of the Hospital Sunday Fund, Chairman 
of General Commissioners of Income Tax in the City of London, 
and Chairman of the Industrial Dwellings Company with 6,000 
tenements, housing fully 30,000 human units. With all this he 
has found time to preside ever since 187.^, over the United 
Westminster Schools as Chairman of the Governors, with what 
affectionate care we can all testify. Nor has age yet dimmed his 
keen insight into the problems involved alike in a great estate 
and educational advance. 

The aldermen summoned and present at the first meeting 
held on August 6th, 1873, at the Mansion House, were Mr. 
Alderman Finnis, Sir James Clarke Lawrence, M.P., Alderman 
Besley, Sir Thomas Dakin, Sir John Gills Gibbons, Alderman 
Lusk (who in the following year was Lord Mayor, and came in 
State to distribute the prizes). Alderman Stone and Alderman 
Whetham. Speaking generally, the City of London has not been 
lacldng in its duties. Three times have the Lord Mayor and 
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Lady Mayoress honoured Emanuel School by distributing the 
prizes, viz. :— in 1874, 1894 and 1901, and many of the Aldermen, 
notably Sir H. D. Davies, the late Sir Stuart Knill, and Mr. 
Alderman Alliston (not to mention the present Chairman of 
Emanuel School) have taken a deep interest in its welfiue. 

On the part of St. Margaret's Hospital, Mr. Henry A. Hunt, 
was appointed. He is the son of Sir Henry A. Hunt, its Trea- 
surer, the distinguished surveyor, who is, jointly with his brother, 
commemorated at the Day School by the Hunt Scholarship. In 
1880 Mr. Hunt was elected Deputy Chairman, and still occupies 
this position on the Board. To him belongs the record of 
attendances at Board and Committee meetings, and at School 
functions his genial hearty presence is seldom missing. 

The Palmer and Hill School Trustees nominated Mr. F. Seager 
Hunt as its representative. The remaining Westminster members 
chosen by the London School Board Divisional Committee in- 
cluded the Rev. Canon Conway, Rector of St. Margaret's ; Mr. 
G. A. Spottiswoode, at that time Churchwarden ; Rev. W. Tennant, 
Vicar of St. Stephen's, Westminster; Mr. J. C. Thynne, Mr. G. 
Taverner Miller, J.R, Mr. C. R. Mudie, Mr. J. L. Elliot, and 
Mr. T. B. Vacher. 

The Rev. Canon Farrar (afterwards Dean of Canterbury) sat 
on the Board from 1876 to 1882, when he resigned in favour of 
Dean Bradley, a Governor of whom we were always very fond, for 
he had his kind word for each of us, and, as a schoolmaster 
himself, gave a full share of his advice and sympathy to School 
concerns. He resigned about a year before his death, in 1903, 
on the plea that increasing infirmity prevented him from attending 
with the regularity that had been his custom. But he remained 
in close touch with School concerns to the last. 1880 brought 
us the Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B., Clerk in the House of Lords, 
and now one of our co-optative Governors; and in 1883 ^^ gained 
Mr. G. N. Hooper, whose name is closely associated with the 
development of Technical Education and the London Chamber 
of Commerce Examinations For many years he has been 
Chairman of the Westminster City School Committee and of the 
Westminster Technical Fund. Among others who have taken an 
active interest as Governors during past years may be mentioned 
Archdeacon Sinclair and the late Canon Blackley, Archdeacon 
Furse, and Mr. Frederick Rose. 

The levised Scheme of 1899, by giving representation on the 
Board to the London County Council, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, the London School Board and the great 
London Colleges, has still further enriched the trust with active 
workers and eminent names. University College sends its 
Professor of Physics, Mr. G. Carey Foster ; Kings' College, the 
Normal Professor, Mr. J. W. Adamson. Lieut.-Col. J. Britten 
and Mr. F. M. Fry represent the City and Guilds Institute; 
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while from the London County Council come its Chainnany Lord 
Monkswell ; Mr. Russell Spokes, Mr. H. J. Greenwood and Mr. 
Granville Smith. The School Board sends Lord Colchester (who 
had been a Governor for some years previously), the Rev. A. W. 
Oxford, Mr. F. Hollebone and Mr. C. Y. Sturge ; and the interests 
of the Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
are watched over by the Rev. R. S. De Courcy Laffan, formerly 
Head Master of Cheltenham. The late Mr. Spottiswoode's 
place as a co-optative Governor has been filled by the Rev. the 
Hon. J. Stafford Northcote, who is Chairman of the sister 
foundation, the Grey Coat Hospital. 

During the whole thirty years Mr. C. Spencer Smith has been 
Clerk and Receiver; and Mr. W. M. TroUope, solicitor. Mr. 
Trollope of late, however, has been allowed to substitute the firm 
of Messrs. Trollope and Winckworth for his personal service. 

Returning to 1873, ^^^ newly constituted Board of Governors 
found three tasks before them. First they had to meet the needs 
of the boys of the various schools just disestablished and to place 
in other suitable institutions or compensate by a money claim the 
girls up to that time educated in £manuel Hospital. Secondly, 
there was the great Day School in Westminster to be created and 
developed ; with this I need not concern myself as its story has 
already been fully told in a little book by the Head Master, Mr. 
R. E. H. Goffin. Thirdly, they had to cast about to find a site 
outside London for the future Emanuel School. 

The buildings at the Hospital were capable of doing good 
service for a temporary school, and continued under the charge 
of Mr. Alderman Finnis, and the existing Head and Assistant 
Masters. Accommodation was provided, with a few structural 
alterations, for about 70 boys, and here school opened imme- 
diately after the holidays with 26 boys of the old Emanuel 
Foundation, 22 from St. Margaret's Hospital, and 16 from the 
Grey Coat. Ultimately more Grey Coat boys were taken, making 
a total of 73. The education continued to be on much the same 
lines as heretofore. For the next two or three years, time and 
available funds were absorbed in the development of the Day 
School, which had to be built and furnished, part of the Emanuel 
Hospital garden ground being utilized for the site. Not till 
the year 1877 was it possible to consider seriously where the 
new Boarding School should be placed. 

The first eligible site to which the Governors turned their 
attention was Mitcham, where they possessed a considerable 
tract of market garden ground, part of the original endowment 
of St. Margaret's Hospital. This ground was not quite suitable 
for the erection of a school, but near to it, overlooking breezy 
Mitcham Common, was an estate known as Tamworth Park, 
rising well above the flat surroundings, and tempting enough for 
negotiations to be entered into, which eventually came to nothing. 
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Later on, alternative sites were suggested at Carshalton and at 
Sunningdale, in Berkshire. But a still better opportunity offered 
itself at Swanley, Kent, where at Rowhill Wood, half a mile from 
Swanley Station, a very fine site of over thirty acres was 
discovered, and with the consent of the Charity Commissioners, was 
bought at a moderate price. The purchase of this land proved 
a good investment from a business point of view, for it was sold a 
year or two later on very profitable terms for the trust. 

Just when the Governors had before them estimates for the 
erection of a Boarding School on the lines laid down in the 
Scheme at the cost of about ;^4o,ooo, very unpleasant reasons for 
delay were forced upon them. The income from the estates at 
Brandesburton began to diminish at a very rapid rate. For a long 
time the thrifty Yorkshiremen had withstood the pinch of 
agricultural depression. Now, they were beginning to succumb, 
and the fall in rents came as a consequence. The net annual 
income from this source at the passing of the Endowed Schools 
Acts was upwards of ;£3,7oo, of which the United Westminster 
Schools were entitled to two-thirds. The share of the latter has 
now fallen (1903) to an average under ;^ 1,1 00. Before em- 
barking on costly building operations, ways and means required 
very careful review. 

When at last, in c 881, it seemed possible to proceed, a less 
expensive course presented itself. The Patriotic Fund, started to 
provide for the widows and orphans after the Crimean War had 
fallen into difficulties, and their Boys' School at Wandsworth was 
for sale. The buildings were fine and substantial, erected in 
187 1 at a cost of nearly ;^4o,ooo, from the designs of 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell. The use was restricted to charitable 
purposes, as it had originally formed part of Wandsworth 
Common and the price was therefore likely to be moderate, 
considering the twelve acres of ground, gravel soil and high airy 
situation. Eight dormitories, taking twenty to twenty-five beds, 
extra dormitories for sick rooms, a well-lighted schoolroom,, and a 
large chapel, provided quite sufficiently for the needs of about 200 
boarders, and there was plenty of room for future extension. In 
addition, there was a Head Master's House at one angle of the 
front, enough class rooms for present needs, a swimming bath, a 
handsome Board Room, a detached gymnasium, and an infirmary 
for infectious cases in the grounds at a little distance from the 
main building. As a good omen, too, of its ultimate destiny the 
architect had arranged the ground plan to form the letter E. 

Here was a golden opportunity to acquire a handsome modern 
building at a price well within the means of the trust. The price 
asked was only about ;^3o,ooo, while to have erected such a 
school in the country, with the increased cost of labour and 
materials, would have been at that time almost prohibitive. A 
proposal of some cautious spirits to hire the building for some 
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years as an experiment was negatived, and eventually, with the 
consent of the Charity Commissioners, the Governors closed with 
the offer, and acquired the whole for ;^32,ooo, expending a 
further outlay in converting it from an industrial establishment to 
the needs of its new occupiers. 

New departures of all kinds are always open to criticism, and 
there are some who have regretted that the School found a home 
in a suburb, which has since become a very populous one, rather 
than a few miles further away from bricks and mortar Of course 
in many respects a boarding school in the country has advantages. 
Greater freedom can be permitted to the boys ; distracting outside 
influences are less to be feared, and the entire change of scene 
and surroundings from their home life is good for them. On the 
other hand, Emanuel School stands quite isolated on the edge of 
a fine common, and continues quite rural in most of its surround- 
ings. The two railways have not proved a serious drawback. We 
were used to the noise of the railways in Westminster, and they 
create no real inconvenience. On the contrary, as all boys are 
railway engineers in embryo, the different types of engines and 
rolling stock are a source of healthy interest. The day boy 
element, which increases year by year, offers its special problems, 
but the boys are usually of a good class, and their presence tends 
to raise the educational standard. These features, wisely treated, 
all help to make up the unique character of the Schocl ; so 
it is said, with great minds, their very difficulties are their 
opportunities. 

But, before we proceed with the story of the new School, a 
few words are necessary about the temporary Emanuel School, 
carried on at the Hospital premises in Westminster. There is always 
something pathetic about temporary work. Of its very nature the 
results are small, it can receive little ultimate credit, and yet it 
demands the most faithful and continuous service. Originally, it 
was expected that only three or four years would elapse before the 
intentions of the Scheme would be carried out. In fact, it lasted 
upwards of ten years. No easy task was entailed during this 
period on the Head Master and his assistants in maintaining 
discipline and imparting a fair standard of education to sixty or 
seventy boys in an area greatly confined by the loss of the 
kitchen-garden. Modern boys are less amenable to discipline 
and confinement than were those of a past age; and as time went 
on and the nominees from Elementary Schools came on the 
scene, anxieties increased. It must be borne in mind that almost 
all were Foundation Scholars. However, on the whole, a good 
tone was maintained, and the educational standard was steadily 
raised, so that a useful, well-grounded nucleus was ready for 
transference to Wandsworth. Indeed, the first Dacre Exhibitioner 
at the new Sdiool was an Old Emanuel, who received nearly all 
his training at Westminster. I ought here to pay some tribute to 
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Mr. J. Francis, the chief Assistant, whose methods of teaching 
were always particularly original and effective. I owe him much 
personal gratitude, for from him I acquired an intimate love of 
nature and natural science, which has survived all the classical 
influences of a Public School training. Wishing to introduce 
practical chemistry, he bought the first set of apparatus at his 
own expense, and continued to carry on the class, till the 
Governors, hearing of the fact, voted a grant by way of encourage- 
ment. Since' then he has been attaining considerable distinction 
as a practical geologist. 

At length, at the end of 1882, the premises at Wandsworth 
were ready for occupation and the last Service of the joint 
institution took place in the Chapel on the 17th December of 
that year. From the Master's words of i'arewell 1 venture to 
make the following quotation : 

" On this day the School which has been for so many long 
years connected with this ancient Hospital meets for the 
last time in conjunction with our aged almspeople and pensioners, 
in this Chapel. Three centuries ago this Hospital was founded 
as a place of shelter for young and old, and in this House of 
God, young and old have hitherto met together for daily common 
prayer and for instruction in Divine things. From this day for- 
ward this Institution will entirely change its character. No longer 
will the fresh young faces and voices which have hitherto made 
our worship so hopeful and bright be known in this place. Those 
who will for the future worship here w^ll be the aged with their 
weary burden of life's disappointments and sorrows ; and yet, I 
trust, still not without hope of the future, although of a different 
kind from the hopes of the young. But our younger brethren we 
shall see here no more In the Providence of God, and in the 
judgment of our Government, it has been thought better that the 
young should be trained in an Institution of their own, on other 
lines and in a manner more in accordance ^ith the modern spirit 
than within these ancient walls. This is a solemn day for us who 
lay down our offices after long and diligent service as guardians of 
Emanuel School. Can we say with any measure of confidence, 
* Ye are our Epistle, written in our heart, known and read of all 
men ' ? Can we modestly but honestly appropriate the language 
of St. Paul and appeal to our work here as a testimony to our 
conscientious and successful discharge of duty ? 

" My Brethren, young and old, I believe that we can. I, for 
one, do not fear to leave the character and quality of our work 
here to the test of its general success. I am sure that our labour 
whether in the communication of * secular ' knowledge, or in the 
more important work of religious instruction and Christian 
influence, *has not been in vain in the Lord' There have been 
failures, imperfections and disappointments ; but of the multitude 
of young people who have passed through this Institution, and 
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are now doing well in life, we can assert with sentiments of 
gratitude to God, 'Ye are our Epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men.' 

" In the new School to which you will be transferred after 
the holidays you will necessarily find improved and more modem 
appliances and methods of instruction, and many advantages 
which it has been beyond our power to supply. You will not 
find more generous treatment and a more faithful devotion to 
your best interests. If there should be any temptation, amidst 
brighter scenes and better advantages, to think meanly of this 
place, or if you should hear others speak of this humbler 
Institution with anything like contempt, try and shew by your 
lives and behaviour that you, at least, are not unworthy of the 
temporary home of your boyhood. * Ye are our Epistle known 
and read of all men ; ' we have written a valuable portion of our 
being upon you ; we have tried to be faithful to a difficult task 
and a solemn trust ; we have done our best ; do your best 
endeavour to do us credit, and do honour to this ancient 
foundation, the real good of which I trust will not cease although 
its outward form be changed. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL. 



ON the 22nd of January, 1883, Emanuel School reassembled 
in its new home with 80 pupils — 37 free, 30 paying boarders 
and 12 day boys The new Head Master was the Rev. 
Arthur Towsey, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, who had 
previously been an Assistant Master at the City of London 
School. For his colleagues he had Mr. A. R. Gridley, M.A, 
who is still Senior Assistant, Mr. W. T. Goode, who acted also as 
Organist and Choirmaster, and Mr. P. S. Jeffrey. The formal 
opening of the School^ however, did not take place till the 
26th June, when the Dean of Westminster officiated, and a 
memorial tablet was unveiled by Lady Waterlow. 

In May, the number of boys on the roll had arisen to no, 
and by September to 195. January, 1884, saw a further increase 
to 211;, and also the advent of Mr. A. Macrae, now the Rev. A. 
Macrae, B.A. And so numbers steadily rose until the Governors 
felt called upon to consider the advisability of an extension 
providing for the full 300 boarders specified in the origina 
Scheme. Fortunately, this was never decided upon. Ideas on 
this as in other matters concerning schools have undergone great 
changes since the days of the Endowed Schools Commission. 
Few modern authorities would burden their officers with so heavy 
a responsibility as 300 beds under a single roof ; and the site at 
Wandsworth does not lend itself to a number of separate 
boarding houses. 

Educational progress began to manifest itself by results 
during the next two years. In 1886, the School was classified 
for a grant under the Science and Art Department; a good 
percentage of passes were obtained in Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including practical work. First class honours were 
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also reached in the Junior Cambridge Local Examination in this 
year, and henceforward begins the era of successes in various 
public examinations. Not till 1890, however, did the first 
Emanuel matriculate at London University — ^that is, direct from 
the School. His name was E. J. Bonnor. The son of a 
professional man in ill-health, he entered as a foundationer in 
April, 1883. For some years he held a junior mastership at 
Buxton College till the time came when he could take up his 
Dacre Exhibition (together with one from the Clothworkers* 
Company) and proceed to Cambridge, whence he graduated B. A. 
in 1898, and M.A. in 1902. On leaving Cambridge, he was 
appointed Second Master at the Rivington and Blackrod Grammar 
School, Lancashire, which post he relinquished for a Master- 
ship at Bradford Grammar School in 1902. Last December 
he was elected Head Master of the Rivington School. I give 
these particulars as an instance of what could be done with 
pluck and perseverance when the path to academical success was 
attended with fewer facilities than at present. 

My story is now reaching a point when it ought to close ; with 
the recent past we are all too well acquainted, and events crowd 
in too closely for judicious selection. Besides, the future historian 
of Emanuel School will have another chronicle to draw his facts 
from besides the Committee minute books and Master's reports. 
' I refer to the School Magazine, which started as a printed 
terminal publication in 1893. There had been previous attempts. 
I remember J. J. Scott, a journalist to the manner born, starting 
a MS. periodical in Westminster; he passed on to the new 
School, and, doubtless, continued it there. Another Emanuel 
Gazette^ printed on a cyclostyle, was edited in 1888 by G. M. 
SutclifTe ; both of these were without any imprimatur from the 
powers that be, and languished when their promoters left or found 
more engrossing occupations. But from 1893 to the present 
time, the Emanuel School Magazine forms a continuous record oi 
School doings and current news. Only one or two events need 
therefore to be mentioned in these pages. 

First of these is the death of Mr. Towsey on November 20th, 
i^^3. For many years he had been suffering from a chronic 
complaint, and in the last twelve months attacks had been 
frequent and very painful. Through all, he continued manfully 
to press on the advancement of the School he loved so well. Of 
his character, I cannot do better than repeat what a fellow worker 
wrote : '' What distinguished him most was his transparent 
sincerity, his unaffected kindness, and his never-failing generosity. 
He took a keen practical interest in all his pupils : he did not 
despair of the most unpromising material, and whilst he never 
flinched from punishment, if punishment were necessary, he was 
always ready to forgive an offender, and to hold out a helping 
hand to those who showed signs of amendment. Few masters 
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inspired more affection in their pupils, and his old boys will not 
soon forget him. While he taught others, he was always ready to 
learn humbly himself. It was his nature to be impulsive and to 
feel strongly, but no one was ever more ready to acknowledge a 
mistake, if he saw he had made one, or to welcome fresh know- 
ledge, even if it ran counter to old prejudices." His memorial 
brass in the Chapel bears the text : ** Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord," and it accords well with our 
memories of Mr. Towsey. An incidental fact showing how the 
School had risen in importance under his sway was that the 
Governors were able to secure as his successor an Oxford high 
honours man, the Rev. A. Chilton, M.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, up to that time Assistant Master at Christ's Hospital, 
where he had also been educated. 

Another great loss was Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, Chairman of 
Emanuel School Committee from 1880 to February, 1899, when 
he died at the age of 71. I need scarcely attempt a biography 
of one whose name is a household word for thoroughness and 
truth as a business man, an employer, and a Churchman. Few 
laymen, if any, have realised their duties to the Church as he did. 
A collection of his lay sermons, printed for private circulation, 
contains two delivered in Emanuel School Chapel. He was 
most conscientious and careful as Chairman of the Committee, 
never sparing himself when he could be of any help, never letting 
little School anniversaries escape his notice, and bringing to bear 
on every difficulty his sympathy and strong sense of fairness. 
Mr. Alderman Vaughan Morgan, Treasurer of Christ's Hospital, 
has since been elected Chairman, so that both Chairman and 
Head Master of our School come from the great City Foundation 
which it most closely resembles. 

Some day I hope the dormitories will be renamed after those 
of our Governors who have passed away. No doubt, Rodney, 
Howe, and Lyons deserve to be remembered by patriotic English- 
men, but the connection with Emanuel School is decidedly 
remote. 

In 1896 a very large new wing was added to the School at a 
cost of over ;^i 0,000, from the designs of Mr. J. Emes. It 
comprises three large well-lighted class-rooms, needed by the 
great increase of day boys and the demands of the Technical 
Education Board, who send us many county scholars. On the 
first floor is a Drawing School and a Physics laboratory ; and on 
the next floor a Chemistry School and laboratories of quite 
unusual excellence in arrangement and fittings. Practical work 
in Physics or Chemistry is done by 200 boys, while every boy in 
the School receives instruction in some branch of science. The 
old Chemistry laboratory was converted into a carpenter's shop, 
the old workshop in the gymnasium building having long been 
outgrown. A library was also inaugurated and has now 1,500 
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volumes. Besides these, a still more necessary addition, the 
splendid Recreation Hall, 70 ft. by 30 ft, was provided, and now 
serves the double purpose of a covered playroom in wet weather, 
and a place for lectures and entertainments. 

I am almost forgetting one item of note, viz., that after three 
hundred years, in 1895, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ more able to welcome a 
Lord and Lady Dacre. The prizes in that year were distributed 
by Viscountess Hampden, accompanied by Viscount Hampden, 
among whose honours the Barony of Dacre is included. Since 
our Founders, the Barony has three times been allowed to pass 
through the female line, the families of Lennard, Roper, and 
Brand having successively held it. The coat of arms has varied, 
but still retains the ancient motto, " Pour Bien Desirer." 

The Chapel has been much enriched during the last twenty 
years. At the time of the centenary, the Pulpit, Lectern, and 
Altar Table from £manuel Hospital were installed as well as the 
old model of the Dacre monument, a replica of which b also 
at Brandesburton. The whole Sanctuary has been improved, and 
the east window filled with stained glass; the centre light in 
memory of Mr. Towsey, the two side lights to celebrate the 
tercentenary. On the walls are now brasses commemorating 
the late Head Master, Mrs. Towsey, Mr. Spottiswoode, and 
others ; and a new organ of adequate power and variety for the 
requirements of the Chapel was completed last year. 

Unlike most ancient foundations, Emanuel Hospital never 
possessed any good Church plate. There was, it is true, a 
remarkable silver mace with the Dacre arms and those of the 
City beautifully chiselled in relief. But the chalice, paten, and 
cruets were of the most inconvenient and ungraceful pattern 
that even 1840 could produce. Moreover, they were of inferior 
metal. The School Chapel has now a very handsome silver 
chalice, used for the first time at Easter, ^89^, designed and 
made by Mr. H. Wilson. The cup is left quite plain and gilded 
inside ; all the richness is concentrated into a knop consisting 
of two niches, in which figures of the Redeemer and the Holy 
Mother are seated. These figures are done in silver repouss^, 
and enamelled in colour. 

As to the Chapel Services, a Commemoration of the Foundress, 
similar to that used in many public Schools, has superseded 
the old statutory prayer for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 
The music has been greatly improved and is now more carefully 
and reverently rendered than in the days of old, under the 
direction of the Organist and Music Master, Mr. H. J. Evans. 
If I may judge as an outsider, the boys appreciate their Chapel, 
and they behave exceedingly well. The authorities seem to have 
learnt the secret of making religion, of a manly practical type, a 
very real thing. 

As showing the educational standard Reached, it may be well 
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to mention a few recent successes obtained by Emanuel boys. 
In the Cambridge Local Examination this year, 40 boys have 
gained Junior Certificates, two with first class honours. Since 
1890, 29 boys have passed the London Matriculation from the 
School; many of them have after v^rards achieved considerable 
distinction. For instance, we may take A. S. Ferguson, who 
passed the Cambridge Local Examination in the i st Division of 
the I St Class in 1898, and the Matriculation ist Division in 1900, 
when he left us to enter St. Andrew's University. He was 
English Literature Medallist at University College, Dundee, in 
1 901; Greek Medallist at St. Andrew's, 1902; Latin Medallist 
and Guthrie Scholar at St. Andrew's in 1903. Since then he has 
won successively an Exhibition at St. John's College, Oxford, of 
^40, and the Lodge Exhibition at University College, Oxford, 
worth ;;^82 I OS. Another who promises to build at least equally 
well on the solid foundations of his school training, is E. G. 
Couzens. In 1900, he was placed in the ist Division, ist Class, 
with distinction in Science in the Cambridge Local. In 1901 he 
gained 2nd Class honours with distinction in Religious Knowledge 
in the Cambridge Senior Locals, and an Intermediate Scholarship 
of the Technical Education Board, before he was 15 years of age. 
Last year he matriculated at London, entering in October the 
Royal College of Science. While this book is in the prmters' 
hands I learn that he has ist place, ist Class in Chemistry for 
this year's College Examination. 

Still more notable in its way, is F. L. Grille's election to a 
Bowen Scholarship, value j£ 1 20 sl year, tenable on the modern 
side of Harrow School. This Scholarship is offered for 
proficiency in Mathematics, French, German, History, Geography, 
Literature, and Latin ; and the award is made upon the aggregate 
merits of the candidates in all subjects. Grille was only 14 
years of age, and had in the previous December gained a ist 
Class, ist Division in the Cambridge Local. 

A Senior Scholarship at St. I'aul s, a Scholarship at St. David's, 
Lampeter, a Scholarship at the Teachers' Training College, 
a Bursary at Edinburgh University, and the first place in the 
Examination for Second Division Clerkships in the Civil Service 
were all gained last year by old pupils. 

Good results like these, and the steadily increasing numbers 
tempt me to stray from my role of laudator temporis actu 
They are not to be obtained without a Head of untiring energy 
and wide sympathies; nor without a staff that can work in 
harmony with his aspirations. The fact speaks volumes that, in 
a progressive School, the two chief Assistant Masters and the 
Science Master have continued in their positions for so many 
years. With some little experience regarding the inner working 
of large establishments I must not forget that some tribute is 
due to that patient, almost unseen, agent who smooths the round 
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of domestic economy ; what a Matron's care and foresight mean 
is only realised by comparisons or by the intervals when it is 
not enjoyed. Sergeant Evans I am entitled to claim as legitimate 
historical prey, since he belonged to the old institution at 
Wandsworth. In taking him over with the furniture and fitiings 
we made a lucky bargain. 

The United Westminster Schools' Consolidating and Amending 
Scheme, which received the Royal Assent on the 14th July, 1899, 
contained some alterations affecting the internal management of 
Emanuel School. The age limit for admission was removed, and 
boys were allowed to remain until the end of the School year 
after their eighteenth birthday. No number of scholars is now 
specified either as boarders or day boys, this being left to the 
discretion of the Governors, except that one boarder in every four 
must be the holder of a Scholarship. Two-thirds of these 
Scholarships are to be awarded to scholars at Westminster City 
School, who have previously spent three years at a Public 
Elementary School in one of the privileged parishes, or boys 
direct from these schools. They must be nominated by their 
respective Head Masters and undergo a competitive examination 
for the vacant places. The remaining Scholarships are awarded 
by the Governors to those who, by reason of orphanage or other 
adversity, are, in their opinion, proper objects of bounty. The 
School Committee consioer such applications as are made to 
them for these Scholarships three times usually in each year, 
preference being given to the class which the Dacre Foundation 
was specially intended to relieve — viz., those who have suffered 
loss of worldly position and income through no fault of their 
own. No individual Governor has any right of presentation, 
and canvassing of all kinds is discouraged. Selected candidates 
must also satisfy the Head Master's requirements as to ability 
and previous training. 

A word or two as to some School institutions. School gardens 
were a picturesque feature in the old days at Westminster, and 
they were revived in 1893, and have enjoyed popularity, though 
they have suffered lately from the same causes that have affected 
agriculture in England generally. In athletics, the School has a 
good record ; the cricket and football clubs do well. I remember 
how formidable the cricket team used to be under Mr. Wheater's 
management, and last year it achieved a very successful season. 
The fives courts date from 1886. 

An Old Boys' Club was started in 1892, and an Old 
Emanuels' Football Club appears healthy in spite of the destiny 
that bids our old boys disperse to the four quarters of the globe. 
Emanuel School is represented, or has been recently, at six or 
seven Universities ; Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, St Andrew's, 
Dublin, and Philadelphia. We hear of them in charge of schools 
at Singapore, farming in New South Wales, leaving the back- 
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woods to study for Holy Orders in Canada, taking up agencies 
at Moscow. To the South African War we contributed our 
share of recruits, for there were Old Emanuels in the C.I.V., 
the Cape Mounted Police, and the King's Dragoon Guards. 
At least one was shut up in Mafeking ; and a tablet on the 
Chapel wall reminds us that "Nevil Bursey Hodgson, Lieutenant 
Army Service Corps, laid down his life for his country at Pretoria, 
27th May, 1902." 

An older race of " Old Boys " must not be overlooked, those 
who belonged to the period before 1873, or to the times of transi- 
tion that lasted for the ten years iollowing. Their oppoitunities 
were very different from what are enjoyed by the Emanuels now 
in the School. Now there are fourteen masters, nearly all 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or London; then there were 
but two, and the Senior Master had also the care of the Hospital 
to distract his attention. In those days all boys left when they 
reached 15, and only a grounding in English subjects with some 
conversational French, and Latin as far as Caesar could be 
attempted ; now, boys can remain, if they deserve the privilege, 
till they reach 18, and be put in a fair way to get a London 
degree. A Scholarship at one of the older Universities is not 
an unreasonable ambition. When they leave, there are Dacre 
Exhibitions of j£$o a year to help them on the upward path ; 
their predecessors received a Bible and Prayer Book together 
with the Governors' blessing. Yet, I think, in spite of all these 
differences, the Emanuels of Wandsworth need not be ashamed 
to claim kinship with their predecessors. Some of them are in 
country rectories, some hold responsible posts in the Civil 
Service, and one was last year President of the National Teachers' 
Union. I remember how anxious Mr. Spottiswoode was that no 
distinction should be drawn between them as belonging to a 
different " set" All are children of the same Founders, though 
the Founders' intentions have, as regards the School section, 
been better developed and extended by the new departure. 

The general system of training, and the objects aimed at, are 
the same now as formerly. Kmanuel School at Wandsworth, as 
Emanuel Hospital in Westminster, is still based on the ideal of a 
religious house. The daily Service is still continued in the 
Chapel, as it has been traditionally for three hundred years. And 
the children who are brought up there " In Vertue and good and 
lawdable artes," like their elder brothers, learn for their chiefest 
lesson one needed as much in the present day as three centuries 
ago, the highest man can ever learn — 

** InITIUM SAPIENTIiE TIMOR DoMINI." 
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APPENDIX. 



€)gisnttx of Inxorporatton oi (Bmunuti DospitaL 



17TH Decr., 43RD OF Elizabeth. 

Undecitna pars PatetC de Anno Regine 
Elizabeths Quadragesimo-iertio, De Con^ 
Incarporaf Panperum df Emanuel Hbspitall 
in Westm' fundaf per Dham Anna Dacres, 
Vid: 

Elizabeth by the Grace of God, Queene of England^ Fraunce^ 
and Irelande^ Defer dor of the Fayth, &c. 

Where the late Ladye Anne Dacres^ widdowe of Gregory 
Lorde Dacres deceased, did make and declare her laste will and 
testament in writinge; and by her said laste will and testamente 
amonge other things, did declare that she the saide Ladye Dacres 
and her saide lorde Gregory Lorde Dacres were purposed to 
erecte one hospitall in Westminster, or in some other place neere 
adjoyninge thereto, and to give fortye pounds landes towards the 
releife of aged people and bringinge upp of children in vertue 
and good and laudable artes in the saide hospitalle, whereby they 
might the better live in tyme to come by their honeste laboure ; 
and to the ende that the same might be donne accordingly, with 
a further augmentacon, shee the saide Ladye Anne further willed 
and devised by her saide laste will and testamente in writinge, 
that her executors, yf shee lived not to performe the same herselfe 
in her lyfe ryme, should, of the yssues, sales and profitts of her 
mannors, lands and tenements to her saide executors by her saide 
laste will and testament devised^ lymited, and appoynted for and 
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towards the payment of her debts and legacyes and the perform- 
ance of her saide laste will and testament, cause to be erected 
and builte a meete and convenient house, with romes of 
habitadon for twenty poore folkes and twentye poore children, 
einployeing & bestowinge thereuppon three hundred pounds ; 
and that her saide executors shoulde become humble sutors to us 
and prosecute the same with their beste good meanes and 
endeavoures for our incorporatinge of the saide hospitall ; and 
that after such incorporaSon procured, then shee further declared 
her will and mynde to be, that her executors, or the survivor of 
them, shoulde assure the mannor of Brainshurton in the County 
of Yorke^ with the appurtenances and all other her landes, 
tenements and hereditaments in Braynsburton aforesaide, or else- 
where in the County of Yorke^ that shee had anyways to her and 
her heires, not beinge parcell of the Mannors of Woodhally 
Ellwarbyy and ThardebyCy and not lyeinge or extendinge in 
Woodhall, EUwarby or Tharclebye, to the saide incorporaCon and 
their successors for ever; for which purpose the saide Layde 
Anne Dacres, by her saide laste will and testament in writinge, 
did devyse, lymitte, and appoynte the saide mannor and landes to 
her saide executors and their heires ; Nevertheless her will and 
meaninge was, as in the saide laste will is declared, that yf shee 
herselfe did not demyse or lease the same thereafter in her lyfe 
tyme, that then her saide executors or the survivor or survivors 
of them, or the heires of the survivor, before such assurance to 
be made to the saide incorporaSon as aforesaid, shoulde 
lease, demise, and graunte, for terme of one hundred yeares, or 
for some lesser terme at their discrecons, the saide Mannor of 
Brainshurton^ and the saide landes and tenementes limitted and 
appoynted to be assured to the saide incorporacon, with their 
appurtenances, to suche personne or personnes as to them or to 
the survivor or survivors of them, or to the heires of the survivor, 
shall seeme good ; uppon which lease soe to be made the yeerely 
rente of one hundred pounds should be reserved and yearly pay- 
able duringe the saide terme for which the saide lease shoulde be 
made, the same yearely rente of one hundred poundes to be paide 
at two feastes in the yeare, by even and equal porcons; after 
which lease soe to be made, she willed the reverCon thereof, and 
the rente so to be reserved uppon the saide lease, shoulde by her 
saide executors or the survivors of them, or the heires of the 
survivors of them, be conveyed and assures to the saide incorpora- 
con and their successors for ever : And that the saide executors 
shoulde purchase a certayne parcell of grounde containing 
about four acres, sett, lyinge or beinge in or neere Tuttle Feilds 
in the county of Midd; for erectinge and placinge of the saide 
Hospitall thereuppon, or upon some parte thereof; and that 
the saide executors shoulde builde thereuppon one hospytall 
or messus^e as aforesaide, with convenient roomes for th^ 
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saide incorporacon ; and that after the same so boughte 
and the houses so edifyed, the same alsoe shoulde be assured 
to the said incorporacon and their successors for ever: And 
by the saide laste will and testament in writinge, the saidc 
ladye declared her desyre to be, that the same hospital 1 
shoulde be called Emanuell Hospytall in or mere West- 
minster^ or by such good name as the then Lorde Treasorer 
shoulde name, or, in his defaulte, as the saide executors, 
or the moste parte of them, or the survivors of them, or the heires 
of the survivors of them shoulde name : And further, the saide 
Ladye Anne^ by her saide laste will and testament, declared that 
whatsoever her saide executors shoulde doe in the premisses, for 
the makinge and executinge of the saide lease and assurance of 
the saide Mannor and other the premisses to the saide hospitall 
meant or intended to be limitted or assured as aforesaide, shee 
the saide lady, by her laste will and testament in writinge, did will 
that the same shoulde stande and be of full force and effecte in 
lawe, againste her and her heires and assignes, and againste their 
and every of their heirs and assignes, with the saving of 
the intestate of the saide lease for one hundred years : And by 
her saide laste will and testament, shee did ordayne and make 
Edwarde Fenner, one of our Justices of the Pleas before us to be 
holden, Drue Drurye, Knighte, George Goringe and Edwarde 
Moore, Esquyers, executors of her saide laste will and testament, 
as by her saide laste will and testamente, among other guiftes, 
bequeathes, legacyes, clauses, and articles, more fully, and at 
large it doeth appeare : And where the said executors have 
purchased the saide parcell of grounde for the erectinge and 
placinge of the saide hospitall, and thereuppou have erected and 
builded meete and convenient roomes and buildings for the 
necessary habitacon of the saide nomber of poore people, 
accordinge to the will and intente of the saide ladye in her saide 
laste will and testament ; and nowe are become humble sutors 
unto us that Wee woulde vouchsafe of our pryncely favoure, and 
by our prerogative royall, to founde, establishe, and incorporate 
the saide house soe builded, and the poore therein to be placed, 
into an hospytall or almeshouse of poore forever hereafter to have 
contynuance : 

Now KNOW VEE that Wee, tendringe the charitable and 
godly purposes of the saide ladye therein, for the reliefe of poore 
people with soe liberall a porcon to have contynuance forever ; 
and to the ende the same mannor and tenements soe by the saide 
ladye willed, devised or assured, or appoynted to be conveyed to 
suche corporacon or hospytall maye the more certaynely and 
sufficiently be assured by the saide executors, Wee doe firste 
by these presents not only declare our likynge of the godly and 
charitable purpose of the saide Ladye Dacres, but alsoe declare 
our will^ pleasure and likinge^^ that the saide incorporacon be and 
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shoulde be made by us, to the ende the same manners, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments aforesaide, meante or appoynted to 
suche corporacon, may the rather be performed, and take full 
eifecte, to the reliefe of the poore there to be maynetayned forever, 
accordinge to the meaninge of the saide ladye : And therefore 
Wee, at the humble suite of our welbeloved and faythfull 
counsaylor Thomas Lorde Buchurste^ Lorde Highe Treasurer of 
En^lande^ brother and heire of the saide ladye, and at the 
humble suite of the said executors, of our specyal grace, certayne 
knowledge, and meere mocon, doe graunte and ordayne, for us 
our heires and successors, that from henceforth for ever the saide 
messuage or house, soe builte by the saide executors in or neere 
TutiU feilds in the County of Midd' for reliefe and sustenance of 
poore and needy e people, forever hereafter shalbe, remayne, and 
contynue an almeshouse and hospytall of poore ; and that the saide 
almeshouse or hospytall shall for ever hereafter be called by the 
name of Entantull Hospytall in or neere Westminster; and that it 
shall be lawful to and for the saide executors to name and place 
in the saide hospytal t^venty poore aged people to dwell and 
inhabite in the same hospytall, and alsoe twenty poore children 
to be brought uppe there in vertue and good and laudable arts, 
according to the charitable and goode meaninge of the saide 
Ladye Anne Dacre; and the said hospytall forever to 
continue, of twenty poore aged people and twenty poore 
children, Wee doe for us our heirs and successors, erecte, 
create, ordayne, and founde by these presents. And to the ende 
that this godly and charitable purpose may take the better effecte, 
and the lands, tenements, heredytaments, and goods graunted, 
assigned, or appoynted, or to be graunted, assigned or appoynted, 
for the sustentacon of the poore of the saide hospytall may be the 
better governed and disposed, Wee doe by these presents further 
will and ordayne that the saide executors, duringe their naturall 
lives and the lyfe of the overlivcr of them, and after their decease 
then the Lord Maior and Aldermen of London^ shalbe and forever 
hereafter shalbe called Governors of the saide hospytall, and of the 
possessions, lands, tenements, and heredytaments, goods and 
chattels, of the saide hospytall ; and that the saide poore 
people shalbe in deed and name one Bodye Corporate and 
Politicall of themselves forever by the name of THE POORE 
OF EMANUELL HOSPYTALL IN OR NEERE WEST- 
MI i^JSTER IN THE COUNT YE OF MIDH to be called and 
knowne for ever; and by these presents Wee doe incorporate and 
makexHEM the said Poore, one Bodye Corporate and Politicall, and 
by the same name forever to endure, really and fully. Wee doe 
for us our heires aud successors, create, erecte, ordayne, unite, make, 
and constitute; and that they by the same name shall have a 
perpetuall succession for ever ; and that they, by the name of The 
Poore of Emanuell Hospytall in or neere Westminster in the 
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Countye of AHdi* be and shalbe personnes able, apte in lawe, 
and capable, to purchase and procure, have and receave, the saide 
mannor of Brainsburton and other lands, tenements and 
heredytaments in Brainsburton and the other mesuage and house 
by the saide executors builte, and the saide foure acres thereto 
adjoyninge, and also other mannors, lands, tenements, rents, 
profitts and heredytaments, to them and their successors as well 
of us our heires and successors as of the said executors 
or any other personne or personnes or bodyes corporate 
or politicke, with out any fyne or other lycense by us 
our heires or successors to be had or made : And Wee doe 
further graunte, for us our heires and successors, by these 
presents, that the said Poore of the saide Rnianuell Hospitall in 
or neere Westminster in the Countye of MidcPy shall have forever 
one Comon Scale, to be kepte by the saide governors for 
the tyme being, for their busines in and concerninge the 
premisses, and their lands and goods; and that the saide 
Poore of the saide hospytall may impleade, prosecute, and 
defende,and beinge impleaded and prosecuted, may aunsweare,by 
the same name of the Poore of Emanuell Hospytall in or neere 
Westminster in the Countye of MideP^ in all and singuler causes, 
quarrells, suits and accons of what kinde or nature soever in our 
courts, or in the court or courts of our successors, or anye courts of 
any other, before any judge or justices of our realme of Englande or 
elsewhere ; and in all and singuler other things to make, doe and 
receave, in like manner as other our lieges within our realme, 
beinge lawful personnes and ability, doe and may doe in courts and 
places aforesaide, before judges and justices aforesaide, in any 
courte or courts aforesaide : And Wee doe further graunte, that 
the saide executors duringe their lives and the lyfe of the 
longeste lives of them, shall name, elect, place, and appointe 
the personnes and poore of the said hospytall ; and yf any of the 
saide poore so by them elected, placed, and appoynted shall after 
dye, be removed, or relinquishe the saide hospytall, duringe the 
lives of the saide executors or the lyfe of the said executor the 
overliver, then the saide executors and the overliver of 
them shall from tyme to tyme during their lives, name and 
appoynte other in their places ; and after the decease of the 
saide executors, the saide Maior and Aldermen of London 
for the tyme being shall from tyme to tyme make and have power to 
make necessary and wholesome statutes, ordinances, and lawes 
in writinge, concerning the elecCion, orderinge, government, 
direction, correcOion, and expulsion of the poore of the saide 
hospytall for the tyme being, and of the stypendes, sallaryes, 
wages and por5ons of the saide poore of the saide hospytall, 
and for expences and charges of the saide poore; for the 
necessary reparacon of the saide hospytall, and for the godlye, 
and better government of the saide poore and hospytall, and 
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for and concerninge the well governinge, orderinge, and pre^ 
servaSon, of their mannors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
and the rents, revenues, and profitts thereof; and the same 
statutes, ordinances, and lawes to alter and to chaunge, and to 
make other lawes, statutes and ordinances, for the better rule, 
governmente and preserva&on of the said hospytall, when and 
as often as uppon more experyence or better considera5on it 
shalbe thought necessary and convenient; and after any such 
statutes, ordinances, and lawes made concerninge the same, 
by the said executors, or by the Maior and Aldermen of the 
citty of London, Governors of the said hospytall. Wee will that 
the same be executed, obayed, and be in force and effecte, until, 
they or anye of them shalbe thoughte either not meete or 
necessary, or that other shouldbe ordayned by them, the saide 
executors or the saide Maior and Aldermen for the tyme beinge ; 
and Wee doe confirme and allow forever hereafter the same 
statutes, lawes and ordynances, from tyme to tyme soe made 
or to be confirmed by the said executors or the Maior and 
Aldermen. Nevertheles our meaninge is, that the statutes, lawes, 
and ordynaunces, other then such as shalbe made for removinge 
and displacinge of anye personne or personnes for their offences 
and disorders, shall not be contrary to the lawes and statutes of 
our realme. And, of our further grace. Wee doe by these 
presents give and graunte to the said Poore of Emanuell 
Hospytall in or neare Westminster in the County of Midd\ and 
their successors, free and laufuU faculty, power, and authority to 
purchase, obtayne, take, and have, to them and their successors, 
to the perpetuall sustentadon and mayntenance of the poore of 
the saide hospytall, as well of us our heires and successors of the 
saide executors or anye other personne or personnes, not only the 
saide messuage, have or hospytall builte by the saide executors in 
or neere Westminster, but also the said foure acres of lande 
lyeinge neere the saide messuage, as alsoe the saide Mannor of 
Brainsburton and other lands and tenements in Brainshurtan 
aforesaide, and all other lands and tenements to be limitted, 
appoynted or assigned, by the other executors, to be convayed to 
the sayde hospytall, but alsoe all other mannors, lands, tenements 
and heredytaments within the realme of England to be given or 
granted by any other personne or personnes at any tyme 
hereafter, to them and their successors, soe that the other 
mannors, landes, and tenementes hereafter to be purchased of 
other . personne or personnes than the saide executors be not 
holden of us in capite or by knight's service nor exceede the soine 
of one hundred-and-fifly poundes by the yeare, without any 
writte of Ad quod dampnum or any inquiry in that parte to be 
made, the statute or statutes of mortrnayne or of landes and 
tenementes in raortmayne to be putte, or any other statute, acte, 
ordynance or provision, made, enacted, ordayned, or provided to 
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the contrary notwithstandinge : And wee will and by these 
presents graunte, that the aforesaide Poore of Emanuell Hospytall 
in or neare Westminster in the County of Midd^ shall have these 
our letters patentes, under our greate seale of Englande in due 
and laufull manner to be made and sealed, without any fyne or fee 
greate or small to us in our Hanaper therefore in anye manner to 
be rendered, paide, or made. In witness whereof &c. Witness 
ourselfe at Westminster the XVIIth daye of December. Per Bre* 
de private sigillo. 




Why some fail in Life. 



'* Many children never have a fair start in life because they lack the 
" constitution to battle with their circumstances. The State indeed provides 
*' that every child shall have a certain mental education, and punishes those 
" careless parents who neglect to take advantage of the boon so provided. 
" But the State would have an impossible task if it attempted to compel 
" parents to provide the food stamina, which is absolutely necessary to 
" health and vigorous activity. Here and there a coroner will severely 
" censure a drunken or poverty-stricken mother who starves her infant upon 
" white-bread boiley, but there are hundreds of thousands of children, who, 
" while not being actually starved, are rendered weak through their whole 
** lives by not being fed in a suitable manner while they were growing and 
*^ laying the foundation of a future in their bones, their teeth, their brains 
" and their blood. 

" Within the past generation white bread has become the staff of life for 
" all classes of society, but more especially for the working classes, and as it 
" is well known that white flour is deplorably wanting in substance and 
" strength -giving qualities, the great authorities in science are not astonished 
" to find that the race is becoming sensibly weaker. Civilisation is in other 
" directions also telling its tale owing to the refinements in cookery, which 
" while making the food more tasty, is taking away from its strength. 

" Even in the case of vegetables, we boil out the natural salts, composed 
" of strength-giving phosphates and other substances, and because we then 
" find our food very insipid we add common salt, which is not at all the same 
" as the natural phosphatic salt which we have boiled out of the vegetables. 

" When children have suffered for a long time from this serious want in 
" their food, the doctor orders phosphates, in the shape of chemical food, as 
" a medicine ; but this poor and temporary means cannot do away with the 
" harm caused by a perpetual want in the diet, and medical men are now 
" widely advising parents to salt their food with Cerebos Salt, which contains 
" in the natural proportions the phosphates found in vegetables and wheaten 
" bran. Sir Charles Cameron, and many other scientific men, have testified 
" to its good effects on the health and growth of children, and the 
" importance of its use, especially where there are signs of weakness in 
" children. Many advertised Patent Foods are too expensive to be used by 
" the masses, as they cost from %d. to is. per pound, but the Cerebos Salt 
" is so inexpensive that even when used for all the purposes of common salt 
'* it need only cost a farthing a week for each person," 
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The Dormitories, for r6o Boys, are spacious, light, and airy, and have 
convenient Balh Rooms adjoining. Sick Rooms are provided in the School 
for minor ailments, and a detached Infirmary, with resident trained Nurse, 
is always in readiness for the trealment of more serious cases and infectious 
disorders, the Medical OHtcer attending daily if required. There are also a 
Library, a Recreation Room, 67 ft. ; Gymnasium, 53 ft. ; Swimming Balh, 
40 ft. ; Fives Courts, Cinder Running Path, and Cricket and Football Grounds. 
Church of England services arc conducted in the School Chapel, which 
Boarders must attend. 



The object of the School is lo supply a sound practical Education for 
boys from the age of seven years and upwards. Boys may remain beyond 
the age of 17, upon the recommendation of the Head Master. 

Subject to their passing the entrance examination, boys are admissible 
according to the dates of their applications; but should there not be room for 
ell, residents in the Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and 
St. Luke, Chelsea, take priority over others. 

The Course of Secular Instruction comprises the following Subjects ;— 

English, Arithmetic, Vceal Music, Latin, French, German, Drawing— 

I reelmn.i an ! Mechanical— Mathematics, Natural Science and Drill, fer 

jBiliumenlat Music, I raiiB, Violin, and Organ, if requited, au ixlra 

charxt 0/ £4 4s. a year will be made ; and fer Sherlhand (g/ia tfUtnai} 



The lolal expense for Tuilion and Board, Diilt, f^rdinary Medical 
Allendancc, Laundry, &c., is /,24 loc per annum. Younger brothers, ^33. 
Registration, u. Kntrance Fee, £j icu., of which £1 wilt be repaid on 
removal, less dues and damages, if any, when applied for. 

Day boys are received on payment of ^£'9 151. a year (younger brothers, 
£9), and can, if desired, be provided with Dinners at Eightpence pet day. 
K^»1ralion Fee, u. ; Entrance Fee, loi. The use of books, apparalus* and 
Btationeiy is included in the above charges. 



Westminster City School, 

PALACE STREET, VICTORIA STREET (near Victoria Station). 

Founded 1633. 
Head Master— Mr. ROBT. E. H. QOFPIN, Honoursman, Gold Medallist, ^*c. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF FULLY-QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 

A thoroughly sound and practical education is given, and the Course includes the usua 
English subjects, Latin, French and German, Drawing (including Machine and Building), 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chenistry. Tuition Fee (subject to revision) £4 \js. 6d. and 
£6 i5«. (including books, apparatus, &c.) a year. Each class has a separate Room and Master, and 
there are also Laboratoiies, Drawing School, Lecture Rooms, Carpentry, Turnery, and Smiths' 
Workshops, Dining Rooms, and extensive Playgrounds. Boys are prepared for University 
Examinations, City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, Civil Service, &c. 



The Grey Coat Hospital, 

GREY COAT PLACE (near Victoria Street). 

Of the Royal Foundation of Queen Anne ; Founded 1698; Incorporated 1706; 

Reconstituted 1873. 

Head Mistress— Miss E. 5, DAY, 

Certificaied by Cambridge University {Fint Class Honours). 

This School is worked under arrangements similar to those of the United Westminster Schools, 
and oflfers a sound and comprehensive education (including the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of- England, subject, however, to conscience clause) to girls between the ages of 7 and 15, and, 
under certain conditions, beyond that age. Tuition Fee, £^ los. to ;C6 a year. Pianoforte Music 
(optional) jC^ ioj. a ^earextia. The Staff consists of seventeen competent Assistant Mistresses, 
three Music Mistresses, &c. Girls are prepared for the University and other Examinations. 



Queen Anne's School, Caversham 

Founded A.D. 1698; Royal Charter A.D. 1706. 
Head Mistress— Miss A. HOLME5, 

Certtficaied Cambridge University ^ Higher Women s Examination ; Student of Lady Margaret 
Hallj Ox/btd ; late Head Mistress Church 0/ England High School, Eaton Square, S.IV. 

t 

ASSISTED BY A HIGHLY-QUALIFIED STAFF, 

The School occupies a site of 21 acres, pleasantly situated on rising ground on the Oxfordshire 
ode of the River Thames, one mile distant from Reading Station. The subsoil is gravel and chalk. 
The object of the School is to afford a thoroughly good and practical education combined with moral 
and religious training, including instiuction in the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England 
as by law established. I'he fee for tuition, board, laundress, medical attendance, school books, &c., 
is £33 to ;C4o pel* annum. Pianoforte (optional) £6. Special arrangements have been made for 
the oversight of Boarders, and attention to diet, health, dress, &c. There is a Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium, &c., &c. 



A Prospectus of each of the above Schools may be hr\d on Application to 

. ^ C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk and Receiver. 

Qfice {fi^urg g^sp ic 4^) : sSt ^odace Street, Victoria Street, Wtstmimter4 



fc ^4 



EXPRESS DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Chief Offices :— 40, New Oxford Street, W.C. 



_ {COLLEGE FARM, FIMCHLEY, 
Fcirms Ij^^j^j^QQj) pjiJiM, HA.MF8TEAD. 



The Company was Established in 1864 



FOR 



TflE SUPPLY OF PURE MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCE 

IN ALL PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS. 



Orders recelTed at any of the Company's Depots thronghout 
the Metropolis will have immediate attention. 



WILLIAM HAYWARD & SON, 

TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, &c., ' 

(ESTABLISHED I868) 

157, BATTERSLiA RISE, S.W. 

O^osite Freemasons* Giris' School. Appointed to Emanuei School^ i983. 

PococK Brothers. 



. ■■ 1 



Hi^h Class Boots dSc Shoes. 

Choice assortment of Season's Goods. 
STRONG BOOTS FOR SCHOOL WEAR. 



163, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E. 

AHvCrti^iflC ^^^^'"^^sements designed. Pamphlets and 

^ Catalogues edited. Effective results. Novel 

15 devices. 
. PARR & CO., _ . , 

• A Science ^ 32, NiGHTINeALK SOtJAI^E^S.^V. 



BY THE LATE REV. JOSEPH MASKELL, A.K.C., 

21 Years Master of Emanuel Hospital. 



WESTMINSTER IN RELATION 

TO LITERATURE. 

The Substance of Two Lectures delivered at Emanuel 

Hospital. 8vo, 48 pp. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 



THE WEDDING RING: 

irS HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND THE SUPERSTITIONS 

RESPECTING IT. 



SECOND EDITION. RBVI5ED. 



Bound in White Clotli, gilt edges, smali 8vo,, in form 

suitabie for a Wedding present 



"A dainty volume, replete with information, compressed in masterly style within 
a small and elegantly attired compass." — Church Review, 

" Deeply interesting ; full of out of the way reading." — Metropolitan, 

**The Author writes as an enthusiast on this topic." — Weekly Dispatch, 



PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE, FROM 

H. PARR, 32, NIGHTINGALE SQUARE, S^W. 



Cr. 8vo. 292 pp., with 25 Illustrations and Maps. 
Cloth, 3/6. 



An Oia Westminster « 
♦ . . ♦ €naou)nient 

Being a History of the Grey Coat Hospital, 
as recorded in the Minute Books. 

By E. S. day, 

HEAD-MISTRESS. 



LONDON : 
HUGH REES, LTD., 124, PALL MALL, S.W. 



Here are the 

Four Magazines which jointly 

contain Everything. 



I. 
Pearson* s Magazine. 

This is THE Magazine for men. For its size, sumptuous 
get-up, beautiful pictures, select fiction, and valuable 
articles, the cheapest Magazine in the world — Sixpence 
only. 

II. 

The Lady*s Home Magazine, 

This is THE Magazine for women. It deals exclusively 
with the four subjects which most interest women — fashion^ 
fiction, society, and the drama. Price, Sixpence. 

III. 

The Rapid Review. 



This is THE Magazine for men and women, and especially 
those who want to be abreast of the times and have little 
leisure at their disposal. It may be described as the 
current history of the world in monthly parts. Price, 
Sixpence. 

IV. 

The Royal Magazine. 

This is THE Magazine for men, women, and children; 
the Magazine of humour; the Magazine for the home. 
Price, Fourpence. 



